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Mount Vernon’s “Architect” 


“History is the memory of time—the life of the dead and the joy 
of the living—and the kindest thing we can do for the past is 
treat it with consideration and without exaggeration.” 


By WALTER M. MACOMBER * 


These words will shine as brightly in the future as they did in the 17th 
Century when they were written by one John Smith 1618-1652. 


There have been recent published undocumented efforts to attribute the 
architectural design of Mount Vernon to John Ariss, whom the records show 
leased some valley land from General Washington. 


John Ariss was known to the General, but there is no evidence in the very 
complete business records of the initial physical changes to Mt. Vernon from 
1756 on, supporting this assumption; while on the other hand there is over- 
whelming evidence provided by his own hand that the General was responsible 
for the planning and design of his new home. 


Mount Vernon was acquired by General Washington in 1754 from the 
widow of his half-brother, Lawrence. He immediately began plans for alter- 
ations and additions to the mansion and the principal dependencies. The man- 
sion at this time was a story and a half building, its length being the distance 
between the two chimneys. 


Many years ago a plan of the Mansion cellar and a line drawing of the 
front or west elevation were found, both providing for the contemplated addition 
of the Library at the south end and the Banquet Room addition at the north 
end. These drawings were made by Washington and clearly identified by his 
handwriting. (See Figure 1.) 


It is reasonable to assume that his interest in his cellar plan would have 
extended to the problems of the Ist floor, 2nd floor and attic plans as well. 
No plans of these areas have been found but there is little doubt that Mount 
Vernon, as it is now viewed, was rebuilt according to General Washington's care- 
ful directions. 


Under the Library Wing, Washington’s plan provided a Kitchen which now 
exists with its huge fireplace. At the west end of this kitchen he indicated 3 
closets in simple line. (See Figure 2.) During our recent physical research for 
the restoration of the Pantry above, notches were found on the lower edge of 


* Mr. Macomber, a director of The Fairfax County Historical Society, has been 
the architect for the restoration of Mt. Vernon for nearly 30 years. He was also 
the architect for the restoration of Stratford. He was resident Architect for Colonial 
Williamsburg during its early years (1928-33). He has been the architect for the 
restoration of many historic buildings including our beautiful Fairfax Court House. 
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FIGURE l. 
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Gen. Washington's own drawing of how he visualized the West Facade of Mount 
Vernon, probably drawn about 1755. It is remarkable how closely this drawing 
was followed by Washington's master builders, as comparison with the existing 
building will show. 
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FIGURE 2. 


CELLAR PLAN DRAWINGS BY GEN. WASHINGTON 
Cellar kitchen with its 3 pantries are at the left side of the plan. 


a floor joist in the area shown on his drawing. These held the upper ends of 
the studs forming the partitions for the kitchen closets; further evidence that 
the General’s plan was used for the construction of this wing. 


There were several phases to the work as outlined by him: The first being 
the raising of the 1)4-story building to a 2\4-story building; the second was 
the Library Wing; and the third, the Banquet Hall. Probably the Library and 
the Banquet Hall were started simultaneously, but many frustrating delays 
caused by the General’s attempt to find capable workmen to perform the more 
intricate work he planned for the Banquet Hall delayed its completion more 
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than ten years after that of his Library. The east porch, an even later addition 
to the unusual personality of Mt. Vernon, was Washington’s own conception. 
His inspiration for this unique feature is still unknown. 


During the time alterations were being made to the Mansion in 1775, the 
Family Dining Room was not neglected, as the records show workmen occupy- 
ing this room for an intolerable length of time. As this work progressed, numer- 
ous letters were exchanged by General Washington and Lund Washingon, his 
manager. Lund despaired that the work would never be finished. He wrote 
finally that he “feared the work was much more elaborate than he [General 
Washington} had intended”. This was quite likely as Washington’s simple taste 
would hardly have directed such ornate detail as one sees in the ceiling, cornice 
and mantel of his room. The results are indicative of the craftsmen’s taste rather 
than that of the General’s, who was away attending to the affairs of his country 
while this work was underway. 


One finds numerous unarchitectural features in the west elevation of the 
Mansion, but it is interesting to observe how closely it conforms in so many 
ways with General Washington’s simple line drawing, which clearly defines 
the principal features of the facade, such as the pediment, the doorway, the 
oval window in the pediment, and the cupola with its vane. Washington con- 
ceived it as a symmetrical design as seen in his drawing, but because of certain 
physical conditions the entrance door and the pediment were placed off-center. 
The cupola which normally would have centered over the pediment was centered 
between the chimneys as such a variation would have been much more marked 
because of its relation to these chimneys. 


During the 1758 alterations the original stair was removed to be replaced 
by another of finer proportion and scale. The old stair provides access to the 
attic at the present time, and is quite early in character showing a strong Tudor 
influence. To provide for the present wider main stair, it was necessary to move 
the principal entrance door several inches toward the north, causing the exist- 
ing dissymmetty. This also caused the left side of pediment to fall over a win- 
dow jamb, a condition quite unarchitectural as one could imagine. The fenes- 
tration is curiously haphazard but surprisingly enough gives the impression of 
symmetry, dominating the eye of the beholder to the extent that many of the 
early drawings show it as a perfectly balanced elevation. 


Another unarchitectural feature is the manner in which the covered ways 
are joined to the house requiring an arch at this point of junction on the north 
and south sides smaller than the typical segmental arches of these graceful 
features. (See Figure 3.) This was a problem for which the builder, or those 
in charge, apparently had no better solution. In their defense, if indeed they 
need defending, it should be pointed out that their skills are quite evident in 
the design of the handsome doorway inspired by one seen in Battey Langlev, 
a carpenter's guide of that period, the cupola and the oval window in the pedi- 
ment. 
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FIGURE 3. 
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WEST FACADE OF MOUNT VERNON 


Washington specified that the spaces over the arches of the covered ways be painted green and the “honeysuckles” 
trained over them. The transom over the left door and the two windows above are false as the walls in the Ban- 
guet Room extend from the 1st floor to the 2nd floor ceiling. 


George Washington’s use of rusticated boards for the exterior wall surfaces 
of Mt. Vernon was indeed unusual and it is permissible to speculate on the cir- 
cumstances that influenced his decision to use this form of material. Until 
recently there stood a small building in Dumfries, Virginia, with a similar 
surface treatment as part of its front elevation. Its early period was indicated 
by a recessed arched panel in its chimney. The actual date of this building was 
not known, but it might well have been built before 1750. Washington, cn his 
many journeys to Fredericksburg, could have seen it and recorded it in his mind 
for future reference. 


It is known, however, that the General made an historic trip to Boston in 
1756(?) to establish the extent of his military authority. During this trip it 
is also known that he spent some time in Newport, Rhode Island. The length 
of his visit is not known, but the size of the gratuity left for his host’s servants 
indicate that his stay was longer than overnight. Carl Bridenbaugh in his fine 
book concerning Peter Harrison, claims with considerable justification that 
Harrison was our first Colonial architect. Harrison designed numerous buildings 
in Newport and elsewhere using the rusticated facades. It is quite possible and 
indeed likely General Washington, while in Newport, saw the Redwood Library 
and other designs by Harrison, and was intrigued by their appearance, also the 
durability of this material after it was painted and sanded. His own specification 
describing how the sand should be applied to the wet paint and the type of 
sand to be used showed his great interest in this unique exterior surface. again 
demonstrating his dominance over the appearance of his beloved home, Mount 
Vernon. 


Further indication of General Washington’s control and influence over the 
physical appearance of the Mount Vernon buildings is shown in a letter to his 
manager in 1781 after his stable burned. He requested the dimension from the 
Garden Wall to the line of his dependencies on the south lane so he could plan 
his new brick Stable. He described the new building he contemplated exactly 
as it was finally constructed with its pedimented center feature with its hay 
loft door, continuing evidence that it was built according to his directions. (See 
Figure 4.) 


The brick Stable built in 1782 is a handsome building skillfully designed 
into the hillside. Its long sloping roof providing cover and comfort for his mules, 
and an enclosed foaling stall at the south lower level, while at the upper level 
stalls for the horses flank the coach house in the center. 


To my knowledge the Stable is the last building of any prominence in Vir- 
ginia to have been built in the 18th Century using English bond. 


My final reference, but by no means final proof, of General Washington's 
dedicated interest in his problems at home is found in the construction of his 
Green House and Negro Quarters. (See Figure 5.) 


In 1775 George Washington completed his flower garden on the north 
side of the Bowling Green, which he surrounded with a 414-foot brick wall. 
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FIGURE 5. 
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Two plans of Green House and Negro Quarters drawn by George Washington. 
opted in general with the back wall of the Quarters lining 


up with the back wall of the Green House. 


Subsequent to this time Samuel Vaughn, a young Englishman, came to Mt. 


Vernon and made a survey of the Mansion, its dependencies and grounds, which 
he later presented to General Washington. 


On this drawing the Green House building is indicated, although at the 


time of his visit the Negro Quarters had not been built. Washington made 
several plans of the Green House and Negro Quarters and it is quite obvious 
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that he expected the buildings to be built according to his directions. One plan 
contains a note referring to a door shown entering the east quarter from the 
Garden. It should be understood that the existing garden wall was to form part 
of the south wall of the Quarters. The note reads, “.. . if this plan is used, it is 
not necessary to cut this door at the present time as it can be done hereafter. ..” 


While the Green House, a building of sophisticated design, was being built, 
Washington appealed to his friend, Tench Tilghman, asking for advice as to 
how it should be completed. He wrote in August 1784, “I shall essay the finish- 
ing of my Green House this fall but find that neither myself or any person about 
me is so well skilled in the internal construction as to proceed without a prob- 
ability at least of running into errors.” 


“Shall I for this reason ask the favor of you to give me a short description 
of the Green House at Mrs. Carroll’s. I am persuaded now that I planned mine 
upon too contracted a scale. My house is of brick 40 x 24 in the outer dimension 
and half the width disposed of for two rooms.” 


He provided additional information to the extent that his Green House 
room was 10’ x 38’, this being the space he thought “planned on too contracted 
a scale.” 


Asking Tilghman for answers to various questions such as: the height of 
the ceiling; whether it be vaulted or flat; the distance of window sills from the 
floor and how it should be heated, would logically imply that the work was 
being conducted under his watchful eye. 


In closing his letter to Tilghman he requested an immediate reply, which 
was forthcoming in 10 days, as he expected to be away from Mount Vernon on 
an extended absence and wished to leave instructions with his workmen. 


In the records at Mt. Vernon there was a lapse of approximately 3 years dur- 
ing which time we find no references concerning the completion of the Green 
House. Following this lapse a notation was found in the manager’s Report read- 
ing “... men cutting 30 scaffold poles for the bricklayers for the G. H. . .” 


Washington had mentioned to Tilghman that his brick walls were com- 
pleted but as yet “the building was not under roof.” Tench Tilghman’s letter 
obviously convinced him that his fears as to the size of his Green House were 
well founded. Consequently he discontinued all work and contemplated its 
conclusion for three years before deciding to add 4-0” to the Green House 
room, making it 14’ x 38’. These dimensions correspond to the original founda- 
tions uncovered prior to the reconstruction of this building sixteen years ago. 
(See Figure 6.) 


Until his retirement from the Presidency, Washington was permitted to 
spend little time at his home because of public demands, but its problems were 
ever in his mind. Although his long absences were a great source of unhappiness 
to him, it is fortunate for us, as it accounted for volumes of correspondence be- 
tween him and his manager that never would have been written otherwise. 
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FIGURE 6. 
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Green House. Mount Vernon 


It is quite evident from these letters that the problems were néver too in- 
significant to warrant his attention in spite of the heavy burdens placed on him 
by his country. 


A concluding reference was made by an admiring guest of General Wash- 
ington’s at Mount Vernon. This is recorded in the current Mount Vernon Hand- 
book and reads, “It is astonishing with which niceness he directs everything 
in the building way, condescending to measure the things himself that all may 
be perfectly uniform.” 


No single reference is conclusive, but collectively they furnish little room 
for doubt that General Washington was his own “architect,” if one may use 
that title broadly, and that he and his assistants were responsible for the design 
of Mount Vernon, the shrine we so cherish as the home of our most revered 
citizen. 
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The Gap Line 


By WALTER BARRETT BROWN * 


Considering its area and its proximity to the City of Washington, Fairfax 
County has relatively little railroad mileage. This is due to geography and 
history. Of that there is plenty. Hauling farm produce to navigable water was 
not enough incentive for early railroad builders, and something of a contest arose 
in the second quarter of the 19th Century to tap the coalfields to the west. Also 
deepwater ports wanted to preserve their commerce. The buffalo and the Indians 
had worn two paths down the Commonwealth, one from Alexandria, the other 
through Leesburg. (Routes 1 and 15). Eventually Alexandria would reach 
Fredericksburg by rail but the interior route (Carolina Road) would be out of 
the way. So in projecting the Orange and Alexandria in the 1850s, two surveys 
were made, the north and the south. The communities affected fought with 
each other and a compromise brought the line, when built toward Manassas, 
down through Fairfax Station. A visit to that Southern Railway station today 
shows two things. A winding grade long the bane of locomotive firemen. And 
that Fairfax City never got on the railroad at all. 


New Providence, as the small court house seat was then known, almost did. 
Elaborate plans were drawn to bring the tracks right through the center of 
town. By 1854 the Manassas Gap Railroad had reached the Shenandoah Valley 
and wanted to be rid of the O & A over which it had brought in material. 
The rental would be too much for trackage between Manassas and Alexandria. 
The Gap line would cut off at Gaines’ Farm and run down to Jones’ Point on 
the Potomac utilizing the abandoned northern survey. Your automobile will 
confirm the decision. It is much easier to drive from Gainesville (Routh 29-211 
into Route 236) to Alexandria than from Manassas to Alexandria. 


While grading their Independent Line toward the Potomac the promoters 
of the Gap Railroad felt the lure of coal fields to the west. They undertook a 
Loudoun County Branch and in 1858 ran out of funds. Partly due to projections 
too ambitious and due to a contractor’s having disbursed money not wisely but 
too well. The Civil War came along and in 1862 Stonewall Jackson’s men forti- 
fied themselves in the Deep Cut of the Unfinished Railroad at Groveton (Sec- 
ond Manassas Campaign). This was not in Fairfax County, which was left with 
its memories and swatches of peculiar looking real estate. If the Independent 
Line had gotten its tracks down it might have done well after the War as the 
United States Military Railroads had plenty of locomotives left over and let 
them out on reasonable terms. Meanwhile, though, the Manassas Gap Railroad 
became the Manassas Branch of what is now the Southern Railroad and the 
Unfinished Railroad was left unfinished. So it has remained, until fairly re- 


* Mr. Brown is a resident of Alexandria, a native of New York and a retired 
financial adviser and occasional public official. His avocation is outdoor history, 
particularly in 19th century Virginia, Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
This is his first contribution to the yearbook. 
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cently easy to find, if one knew what had become a street, or a path or just 
a line of tall trees. Some of the route was carefully tended behind the gates of 
estates or became driveways or narrow elevated playgrounds for children. All 
the time that gargantuan termite the bulldozer keeps nibbling away. 


The present neighbors of the Unfinished Line have varying opinions about 
it. Most know it was to be a railroad and here and there some one knows all 
about it. Occasionally at a busy intersection an individual living no more than 
two doors away never heard of it. Knowledge is not restricted to antiquarians 
for those who come and go cutdoors or work ina particular spot will often know 
where to look. Otherwise opinions vary as to where the railroad went—unless 
it went right through the house. 


The Railroad Watcher, fortified with a road map, presumably starts out in an 
automobile. It is much better to spot a place by going by it once or twice than 
to stop on a two-lane highway or between two hills. One should be able to pull off 
the road in a straight stretch and to alight from the right side of the car. Better 
to walk back to your landmark than to be run down. There is no one best time 
of year for railroad watching. Spring and fall reveal contours hidden in the 
lush vegetation of summer but may have been taken over by General Mud. A 
light snowfall outlines cuts and fills, also conceals creepers and holes. Avoid 
entering dirt roads strewn with rubbish: you may have to back out. 


For one exploring on foot, the proper garb is far from leisure attire. Go 
fully clothed: sleeves to the wrist, stocking or trousers on the legs, shoes not 
sandals. For the head a hat with a brim, glasses if you have them. Carry a cane or 
a stout stick. Avoid tall grass. Poisonous snakes have been seen in Fairfax 
County and there are always the chiggers. Deep leaves, rotting lumber or piles 
of rubbish can be unfriendly. Thickets in general are annoying, hence the hat 
and the glasses. Brooks often cut deep, it is better to let yourself down into 
shallow water than to fall in. If the railroad is now a street or a broad path 
you may not need all the precautions. You may though, like the Scout Leader 
taking his troop along the byways of history, find a door pop open with: “Get 
out of my yard!” 


As to property rights, an open field, not posted is not a hazard. If it is 
enced, look out. If an owner or tenant accosts you, you have to leave. If some 
sunshine soldier threatens to call the County Police, do just that when you get 
home. 


The Unfinished Railroad begins in Fairfax County at the Alexandria City 
border. On Edsall Road, south side, on Shepherdson Field, the backstop of the 
baseball diamond is in line with the stub end of an embankment. This comes 
out as a shallow trench, at the turn of Edsall Road, the outline of which is just 
visible at some times of the year. In the Gap Line there will be gaps, real or 
inaccessible. The next place to look is across Shirley Highway, turning right 
onto Cherokee Avenue. As the Avenue turns away from Shirley Highway a 
truncated embankment can be seen through a fence, overwhelmed as it were 
by the massive fills of the Highway. Further along Cherokee on the way to 
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Chowan Avenue, the railroad crosses above street level, appearing distinctly be- 
hind the fence of Atlantic Research. Up now and left at Pima Street, the railroad 
crosses two dead-end streets at the left: Ampthill Drive and Redwing Drive, 
near the end of each and not conspicuously. 


The railroad is next picked up behind Oliver Wendell Holmes School, south 
of Montrose Street but is more readily seen by turning left into Grafton Street 
at the end of which is Waverly Street. This is the railroad, a short street; turn 
right into Ridgewood Road for access to Braddock Road. Meanwhile the railroad 
continues as a fill, with a gash in it to allow a driveway and a gap in the woods. 
On the east side of Braddock Road after widening a portion of the fill, incredi- 
bly, has been restored as a driveway. Randolph Drive begins at the west side of 
Braddock Road just above the crossing. The Watcher, almost up to the first house 
on the left, can find a depression, as they used to say. 


The next thing, really, is the first of the three remaining great segments of 
the Unfinished Railroad. Finding it is a bit of a chore but without any real ob- 
stacles. Randolph Drive curves up to Little River Turnpike. On the left, pass- 
ing Columbia Road (Old on your right) at the next turnaround, come back 
to the Knights of Columbus Fairfax Council 4522. Without crowding their 
parking lot, their swimming ciub or their picnic grove, a visitor, at the far 
back can take a path to the right and look up at the railroad. In fact somewhere 
there is a small mound or two as if a worker emptied a wheelbarrow just at 
closing time. The unfinished railroad runs along almost to Hillbrook Drive, 
with some steep dips on the way. 


The bank ends south of Little River Turnpike and east of Hillbrook ap- 
proximately opposite the George Mason Branch of the County Library but not 
on the street. Apparently it never crossed the brook although a bit of stonework 
remains. A change in direction develops here. In a long tangent the railroad 
crosses to the north side of Little River Turnpike and remains there until 
well into Fairfax City. Exact sights are not needed since no real landmark re- 
mains. Facing generally northwest at tall trees toward the Fire House on 
Columbia Pike, Annandale, one senses the route of the railroad but can best 
pick it up again by getting onto Annandale Road through Maple Place. 


Passing Markham Street on the left, one comes to a dip in the road before 
reaching Hamilton Street. Here on the south side of a brook is a stretch of the 
right of way. This comes around at the end of Hamilton Street in a path 
broadening out in a bank often mounted by children of the Fairmont Gardens 
Apartments. This is the second of three long segments of the Unfinished Rail- 
road, running back of Little River Turnpike past Hummer Road and generally 
known as Royce Street. En route west on Little River Turnpike various turn- 
outs to the north will cross the railroad. 


Woodland Road reackes the Gap Line at the end of pavement. At Hummer 
Road the Gap Line is an overgrown bank on the right but to the left is again 
a street on the north side of the County Park Authority grounds. The pavement 
turns right for Linda Lane but the line continues as the ground on both sides 
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falls away until ahead is a ravine. In some places the most difficult portions of the 
railroad were left unfinished. 


Now back to Little River Turnpike and first right after crossing the Cir- 
cumferential. At the end of Lake Boulevard two left turns come to Mill Creek 
Drive. The railroad crossed at the top of the hill but is more apparent on a right 
turn, back of Hillcrest Road. Westward now to King Arthur Road, as one 
turns right toward Kay Court the line crosses at the brow of the hill and is 
not distinct in front of the houses. On a new street to the west, Winterset Drive, 
for the present at least, the right of way comes out. 


Further westward on Little River Turnpike Woodburn Road jogs off to the 
right. Here is one of the most interesting features of the line and a somewhat 
dangerous one. Keep a sharp look for Spicewood Drive on the right just before 
the bridge. This road goes up, turns and comes down again to the edge of Wood- 
burn. The last leg is dangerous driving and more suitable to walking. Ahead of 
you curves a cut with a barbed wire fence in it ending smack against a steep hill- 
side. Here is another place where complex engineering had been left for a later 
time. A tunnel would have been in order. Less obstructed right of way can be 
found at your back. Off the Turnpike again Glenbrook Road will reveal a stub 
of dense foliage on the right almost at the houses on Denise Lane. 


The railroad crossed Old Lee Highway in a wooded patch between North 
Street and Layton Hall Drive on the left. The indications are not too clear 
and the highway is not suited to sightseers. 


Now in Fairfax City the landmarks have pretty well been obliterated. The 
railroad made an S turn, crossing Main Street (Route 236) just back of the 
Court House and running at the rear of the Fairfax Cemetery. The entrance 
to the Cemetary is narrow and is best approached through a break in the traffic 
when driving west. Here is the final (third) segment of the Unfinished Railroad. 
It goes all along the back of the cemetery behind an iron fence and can be 
traced almost to Lee Highway. Much traversed by school children, the right of 
way is Overgrown in some places and has breaks suited to the footwork of moun- 
tain goats. Never again will the Gap line be north of Little River Turnpike. 
The less hardy Watcher can go back to Courthouse Drive, make two right 
turns along the parking lot to the County School Administration Building. A 
gap in the foliage at the north side of the parking lot will show the fill. Also 
the line is back of the Presbyterian Church on the south side of Main Street. 


Bits of bank appear here and there up to Chestnut Street where is found 
perhaps the most conspicuous evidence of the railroad. Chestnut Street goes 
left off Route 236 so close to the Kamp Washington intersection one could 
almost miss it. At the south end of the Street a high embankment looms. Not 
too much of its length remains but it lets down at San Juan Drive into the east 
side of Westmore Elementary School. The school may be reached west of Chest- 
nut, near the end, through Berry Street. Southwest on the extensive grounds, 
the embankment resumes. From here the Watcher goes on foot and not too 
readily in some places. Back of the Villa Aquatic Club at the head of Andes 
Drive are the remains of a cut. A dirt road is crossed and a short stretch of em- 
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bankment ends up in the air but not precipitantly. From this point the Inde- 
pendent Line is going to Gainesville but not as directly as Lee Highway. Some 
distance west of the intersection at Kamp Washington near McKensie Avenue 
the line crosses Lee Highway diagonally and heads up toward Chantilly, crossing 
Route 66 at about West Ox Road. By two consecutive arcs, steep grades are 
avoided, particularly at Centreville. Though the grounds crossed were not resi- 
dentially developed until recently and some places are still untouched, the right 
of way is not too easily discerned. In a built up section, if the bull dozer is not 
given full sway, the old railroad is a bas relief among building plats and an 
extra layer of cake at street crossings. Out in the open, it tends to get lost. 


On the way past Chantilly, the Loudoun Branch took off. West of String- 
fellow Road (Route 645) the right of way is on Poplar Tree Road but after a 
mile or so they fork. Braddock Road is crossed at the Chantilly National Golf and 
Country Club. At Cub Run and Bull Run abutments were begun. Unfortunately 
neither stream is on a public road. The Gap Line goes out of Fairfax County at 
the Cedar Crest Country Club, at the left bank of Bull Run, and so on into 
history. 


As to the Loudoun Branch, it is found going east and west at the northern 
boundary of Sully Plantation on Route 657, a gully going off through the grounds 
of Dulles Airport. Now a County landmark, Sully had a succession of owners, 
one of whom wrote shortly after the Civil War that he had removed some tomb- 
stones and thrown them in the railroad ditch. Many miles north and south of 
Sully, railroads have grown fat on coal traffic—their coal is better than what 
would have been mined for shipment on the Loudoun Branch. 


Locations on the Independent Line can confuse observers. A right of way, 
if graded, would be expected to follow water courses. Something further along 
may have put the line up the hill a bit or even behind it. As one drives by, he 
may think the railroad has gone up in the air, when actually the road has sloped 
off. All tall trees and curving lanes are not unfinished railroads. 


In general, persons questioned along the way, did not associate the Gap 
Line with the Manassas battlefields. One person thought it an early projection 
of the Washington area rapid transit, though in his defense it should be said 
that he had not known that the line was nearby. An elderly resident of Fairfax 
City, reported as having ridden on the Unfinished Railroad, always had just gone 
out when sought for an explanation. Perhaps he was thinking of the trolley 
that used to go from Fairfax out through Vienna. Most interesting of all was 
the opinion of a school boy: the railroad had run some distance through Fairfax, 
it was not rebuilt after being dismantled by soldiers during the War, though 
for a while the cars had been hidden in a cave back of the Courthouse. 


Let us not disparge the words of the local soothsayer. Much of history is 
still in the hearts of the people and only imperfectly on the shelves of the pub- 
lic libraries. Vital information turns up in strange places and glaring errors are 
preserved in print when a writer at a distance uses someone else’s notes. 


The big question remains. If the Independent Line had been finished?—It 
might have affected battles, though this is uncertain. The strategic importance 
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of Manassas battlefields is easily exaggerated. In Fairfax County the railroad 
could have had important results, Ravensworth, Annandale, Fairfax City, Jer- 
mantown and Chantilly, all would have been near or on the tracks. Today this 
is prime residential territory though its biggest growth has been since World 
War II. The proposed roadbed was only ten or twelve feet wide; time would 
have required rebuilding and grade-crassings would have multiplied. In general 
a railroad stimulates land use nearby, then later kills it for residence. Neverthe- 
less in the late Nineteenth Century when railroads catered to commuters, home- 
building could have been hastened. 


As it is, the Unfinished, Independent Line of the Manassas Gap Railroad 
remains a wistful memory, well us in the tradition of an older Fairfax County 
surveyor—George Washington. 


Cross Section, Ratlway embankment—Adjacent to School Administration 
Building Parking Lot. 
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Tobacco, Tobacco Hogsheads and Rolling 
Roads in Northern Virginia * 


A Paper read at a special meeting of the Falls Church 
Historical Commission at the Lazy Susan Inn, 
Woodbridge, Virginia 


July 18, 1959 


By CHARLES E. GAGE, Vice Chairman 
Agricultural Consultant, 
The American Tobacco Co. 


Among the influences in the development of local roads and their evolution 
into more important roads and highway systems in Northern Virginia, some 
measure of credit must be accorded the rolling roads over which the pioneer 
producers of tobacco in the Piedmont moved their product to navigable water. 
In fact, if we want to be completely fair, no small measure of credit must be 
given to the many tribes of Indians whose paths up and down the river courses 
and whose far-ranging hunting paths into the deep interior were found so useful 
to the white settlers in developing those roadways. 


My purpose here is two-fold. It is, first, to sketch out some road history 
in sufficient detail to emphasize the foregoing statement, with enough tobacco 
lore to serve as background, and secondly to transfer to the Lazy Susan Jnn 
ownership of a tobacco hogshead equipped to represent as nearlv as possible the 
means by which in early days tobacco was transported to shipside. 


This spot seems singularly appropriate for the purpose in hand. Here the 
hills and ridges of the Piedmont end in a steep escarpment which marks the 
fall line between the broken terrain of the Piedmont and the bottom lands and 
gentler slopes of the Atlantic Coastal Plain. Close by on our right the broaden- 
ing estuary of Occowan Creek flows placidly toward Belmont bay, beyond 
which it narrows again and then broadens out into Occoquan bv of the 
Potomac. Acress the bottom land before us came in 1651 the vanguard of the 
movement of white settlers into this part of Virginia. Only a short distance from 
the foot of this hill where the rail and highway bridges now stand. the Colonial 


* A large part of the road material presented here'n ws abstracted from Fairfax 
Harrison’s invaluable “Landmarks of Old Prince William.” Also consulted was 
L. C. Gray’s “Market Surplus Problems of Colovtial Virginia,” Agricultural Historv, 
Vol. II, No. 1, December 1928. Insofar as direct citations to Landmarks are made, 
they will be cited as “LPW” and the page number. 


*Mr. Gage is a resident of Falls Church. This is republished with the kind permis- 
sion of Mr. Gage, Mr. Harry Wells, City Manager, Falls Church, and the Falls 
Church Historical Commission. 
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government in 1684 ordered the first George Mason to “provide an able boat 
for transporting souldiers and horses over the Occoquan,” a sequel to troubles 
between the Indians and whites which were climaxed by the Susquehannock 
War and Bacon’s Rebellion. In 1691 this ferry service was made permanent 
as a public convenience. It was maintained until 1795 when Thomas Mason, 
son of the fourth George Mason, author of the Bill of Rights, replaced it with 
a wooden bridge, signalizing the event by naming his estate on the south 
shore “Woodbridge,” the name retained by the town which grew up there. 


Other events and developments which make this an appropriate spot for 
our purposes here today will be taken up later. First, however, it is worth while 
here to generalize a bit on factors in the situation of the early settlers and their 
successors during the colonial period. 


The area under discussion is that part of the Northern Neck comprised 
within the boundaries of Prince William county as originally established plus 
present Stafford county. The Northern Neck as originally defined included all 
land lying between the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers “back to their 
sources.” “Old” Prince William included present counties of Prince William, 
Fauquier, Fairfax, Arlington and Loudoun, and the cities of Alexandria and 
Falls Church. Most of this area was essentially a wilderness and commonly 
called such. Many small tribes of Indians lived along the Potomac, and their 
tribal names have been perpetuated in stream and place names. 


One of the prime motivations of the successive migrations into the wilder- 
ness area of the Northern Neck was to secure more land for tobacco production. 
Under the wasteful farming practices of the times tobacco fields soon wore out, 
necessitating frequent shifts to new ground. 


Tobacco, then and for many years, dominated the lives and activities of 
the people. It was the basic factor in the agricultural economy and _ political 
life of the colony. Since authority to coin money was denied, and only a trickle 
of coin money reached these shores, tobacco became an authorized medium of 
exchange. Purchases were made with it; ministers were paid with it; the churches 
in which they preached were erected under contracts stipulating the price in 
pounds of tobacco; taxes were payable with tobacco. To one familiar with 
the crumbly nature of dry tobacco leaves, this aspect of business exchange is 
perplexing, particularly where less than hogshead lots were involved. Variability 
of grade of tobacco delivered in satisfaction of debts was another troublesome 
factor. 


Some of the cumbersome features of using tobacco in lieu of cash are 
pointed up by the long series of special acts of the Assembly, all temporary in 
effect, providing for the issuance of paper money (promises to pay) which 
could be substituted for actual delivery of tobacco. This was resorted to especially 
in years of a short tobacco crop. Such Acts specified the rate of pence or farthings 
at which the pounds of tobacco were to be converted into money, although in 
a few instances local officials were authorized to determine the rate. This touches 
upon a phase of colonial history not germane to the theme of this discussion. 
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Suffice to say that it led in 1763 to one of the great episodes in the history of 
litigation in Virginia, the trial in Hanover Courthouse of “The Parsons’ Cause,” 
wherein by a blaze of oratory the young Patrick Henry was catapulted into his 
meteoric career.” 


From Alexandria southward to Potomac Creek where the Potomac makes 
a sweeping bend to the northeast, the Virginia shore line is indented by a suc- 
cession of estuaries and smaller inlets. Their importance to the pioneers and all 
the settlers who followed them could hardly be overstated. The larger ones, 
with which we are primarily concerned, retain the names of the creeks which 
empty into them. An exception to this is Gunston Cove, just north of here, into 
which empty two creeks, Pohick and Accotink. 


These estuaries were considerably larger and deeper in the early days than 
they are now. That was before the axe and the plow had exposed the soils to 
washing and the stream beds to silting. It would be difficult for the passing 
motorist to believe that in the early days of Dumfries, for instance, sailing 
vessels tied up within stone’s throw of the main street on which the old stage 
coach inn stands. The quiet waters, amply room for handling sailing vessels, 
and conditions suitable for anchorage and the loading and unloading of the 
small ships of that day made these estuaries ideal and in fact indispensable to 
those “amphibious Virginians,” as Fairfax Harrison terms them. They served not 
only the purposes of exploration, immigration, communication and transport as 
between this area and Tidewater Virginia and with other colonies, but the 
broader requirements of trade with the mother country. 


Throughout the colonial period the movement of tobacco into export was 
dependent upon sailing vessels from England. These ships visited all the navi- 
gable and inhabited inlets and estuaries, delivering articles of merchandise from 
overseas, and collecting cargoes of tobacco on purchase or consignment. Much 
of the first settlement naturally was on land washed by the waters of the estuaries. 
As settlement and therefore tobacco production penetrated to the interior, how- 
ever, access to shipping was usually effected by arrangements with the planters 
along shore. Such arrangements were not always satisfactory; in fact it seems 
that as time went on the “outlanders” felt them to be decidedly inequitable at 
times. The most conspicuous example of this occurred, not at an estuary of the 
Potomac, but at the head of navigation of the Rappahannock where the land on 
both sides of the river was so tightly held and the exactions by the land owners 
sO onerous to planters whose tobacco was brought there that the Assembly en- 
acted a law in 1727/28 under which 50 acres of land on each side of the river 
was condemned and laid off in town lots (Fredericksburg and Falmouth), thus 
breaking the strangle hold. (LPW 228) 


Among the planters who owned their own wharves there grew up a class 
of planter merchants, and the marketing machinery gradually expanded to in- 


*A full discussion of this case is contained in George Maclaren a D.D., 
“Virginia’s Mother Church,” Vol. II, pp. 288-320. Dr. Bevson says it “. . . was 
indeed a landmark on the way that brought Virginia to 1776. 
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clude paid agents of overseas interests in the tobacco trade. Without going into 
the long series of controversies over tobacco inspection, warehouses, and ware- 
house receipts, suffice to say that there evolved in 1730 an act to provide for 
the establishment of public tobacco warehouses at points within a mile of 
navigable water, accompanied by inspection to enforce minimum standards of 
quality of tobacco accepted for export. A previous law enacted in 1712 had pro- 
vided for public warehouses, but an Act of 1713 providing for inspection met 
with violent opposition in Virginia, and was vetoed by the King some three or 
four years later. The far-reaching Act of 1730 also provided for the issuance of 
negotiable warehouse receipts—"“tobacco notes” * as they were known—which 
facilitated business transactions without physical transfer of the tobacco itself. 
Each such warehouse established thereafter required individual authorization 
by the General Assembly. 


The visitations of the “tobacco fleet” were made annually, timed usuallv to 
follow completion of the curing of the tobacco and packing it in hogsheads— 
“prizing” is the word. The expression “tobacco fleet” is no mere fieure of speech. 
Due to the prevalence of piracy and privateering on tre high seas it became 
necessary for the English ships engaged in the tobacco trade to gather in fleets, 
convoyed sometimes by ships of war. 


It might be said parenthetically that not all tobacco was shipped in hogs- 
heads; notwithstanding strenuous efforts to prevent it, sizeable quantities were 
shipped in bulk—unprized. There were several reasons for this. Some tobacco 
was traded in small lots for articles sold by ship masters; many small growers 
produced tobacco on such a small scale they could not supply themselves with the 
necessatv cooperage and prizing equipment. even though the latter consisted 
only of homemade systems of levers and heavy stone weights. Perhaps the most 
important reason for bulk shipment was the extensive smuggling trade. This 
trade involved the delivery of tobacco to remote spots along the English coast 
and to Scotland or elsewhere. The object was to evade customs duties and the 
restrictions of the British navigation acts, under the terms of which tobacco 
and numerous other products from the colonies (palatinate Maryland alone 
excepted) were required to be shipped in English bottoms and onlv to England. 
As a result there was much illicit trade, especially with Scotland unt‘] the Union 
with England in 1707. 


The problems of getting tobacco hogsheads on board ships was comparatively 
simple for planters in Tidewater Virginia, and those located directly on the 
navigable estuaries to the north. The hogsheads were loaded, in the words of 
Fairfax Harrison. “by grunting sailors.” But for planters among the almost road- 
less hills and ridges of the upper Piedmont the problem of delivering tobacco 
to shipside was especially acute. The solution was to make the hogsheads them- 
selves serve as vehicles for the transportation of their contents. This was ac- 
complished by driving heavy stakes into the ends and affixing crude shafts. For 
motive power farm animals were used, often a horse and an ox hitched in 


*It is possible that the term tobacco notes was used also in connection with the 
paper money referred to earlier. 
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tandem. In this manner a hogshead could be rolled along an old Indian trail 
if available and suitable, or over a narrow road cut through whatever woods or 
brush might be encountered. Also, to avoid unnecessary crossing of streams as 
well as to follow the lines of least resistance, the tendency was to follow the 
ridges between stream beds. 


OLD ROADS 


“He who takes his imagination with him over the roads of old Prince 
William will warm to a romantic story. Consider what these roads have 
known. Long before the white man came, there were frequented forest 
trails leading through the heart of the territory from those natural northern 
gateways which we call Noland’s Ferry, Snicker’s Gap, and Ashby’s Bent. 
.. . In mid-seventeenth century the Susquehannock Indians, crossing the 
Potomac at the mouth of the Monocacy, came hither to establish a ‘plain 
path’ all the way across Virginia to the Yadkin villages, where they traded 
for skins on behalf of the Dutch at Manhattan.’ Later, and for half a cen- 
tury, the trails the buffalo and the Susquehannocks had opened were the 
familiar haunts of the far journeying Iroquois, ever intent to extend their 
Long House into the South. 


“As these Indian trails gradually became roads, they felt the moccasin- 
shod foot of the earliest pioneer pushing north through the dark forest 
into the bluegrass lands of the hills; ... These old roads have known droves 
of cattle from the Yadkin, and sheep from the mountain pastures of Augusta, 
and herded flocks of daintily marching turkeys from Fauquier and Loudoun 
farm. .. . Nor have they lacked acquaintance with the panoply and agony 
of war... . All those adventures and more the roads of old Prince William 
could tell 
“If whispering leaves were human tongues 
And rocks recalled their story’.” 


Thus in abbreviated form opens one of Fairfax Harrison’s most intriguing 
chapters, No. 27, in “Landmarks of Old Prince William.” 


In these days of highway engineers, expensive road-building machinery and 
surfaced or graveled highways it is difficult to visualize what passed as a “road” 
in Colonial times, especially in the hilly terrain of northern Virginia. From all 
accounts they were mainly routes designated as available for vehicular travel, 
with scant attempt to prepare them as such. Although trees were removed when 
necessary, the stumps almost certainly remained until decay eliminated them. 
In rainy seasons they became deeply rutted and filled with mudholes. If condi- 


* The reference here is to the trail which became the Carolina Road. Later it became 
infested with horse and cattle thieves, and became known as Rogues Road. Although 
the Indians made changes in their route south of where Aldie now stands, it is 
probably that most of Route 15 across Virginia was at one time or another a part 
of the ‘plain path’ of the Susquehannocks, or of the later Iroquois. Route 15, how- 
ever, crosses the Potomac at Point of Rocks, a short distance upstream from the 
Susquehannock crossing at the mouth of the Monocacy. Noland’s Ferry in later years 
was located near the Indian crossing. 
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tions became too bad traffic merely shifted to one side without regard to prop- 
erty lines. Accounts by early travelers are filled with complaints and caustic 
comments on the rigors of stagecoach travel over Virginia roads. 


It seems probable that under these conditions a hogshead of tobacco could 
have been rolled more easily than it could have been hauled in a lurching wagon. 
The reason is that whereas the narrow tread of a wagon wheel would plump 
down into the ruts or get mired hub deep in mudholes, a hogshead with a tread of 
roughly four feet would bridge across the ruts and minor holes, and perhaps 
not sink too deep in mud. It might not have been presentable on arrival at port, 
but its contents would seldom be seriously damaged. 


This suggests that the practice of rolling tobacco may have prevailed for 
many years after the advent of wagon transportation for other farm produce, 
possibly into the post-Revolutionary era. 


The more important present highways with rolling road ancestry are enum- 
erated below. For that matter, among present day roads which date back to pre- 
Revolutionary times in northern Virginia, probably few have not felt the im- 
press of the tobacco hogshead and heard its creaking complaints of the rough- 
ness of the road. 


In connection with the discussion below, reference is made to the map in 
LPW, in which old rolling roads are indicated by heavier marking than those 
of more recent times, or not of significance as rolling roads. No attempt has been 
made to include all roads. 


Potomac Path—the very name suggests the glamor of its historical back- 
ground. It deserves something more than mere mentioning here. We are told 
that it is the “oldest white man’s road” in northern Virginia and that it was a 
conquest of a pre-existing Indian trail. (LPW 445) In the lower Northern Neck 
this trail followed the low-lying ridge that marked the divide between the 
Potomac and Rappahannock rivers, swung north with the Potomac northeast of 
Falmouth, and crossed the succession of “wading places” at the heads of estuaries 
to which attention has already been called. 


The Potomac Path, represented fairly closely by present U. S. Route 1 from 
Alexandria as far south as Potomac Creek, about four miles south of Stafford, 
owes its development from an Indian trail to a highway in part to the progress 
of land settlement, but more directly to the 1662 road act of the Virginia As- 
sembly. This Act required every county to “appoint surveyors of highways who 
shall lay out the most convenient wayes to Church, to the Court, to James Town, 
and from County to County.” (LPW 447) Under this stimulus the trail was 
gradually widened and extended from well down the Northern Neck north- 
ward, reaching the Occoquan around the close of the century, and Hunting Creek 
years later. Along its course were early established, as the law contemplated, 
churches and chapels, and two courthouses, one of them just across the river 
from here, but later removed successively to three other locations—Dumfries, 
Brent Town and Manassas. 
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It may well be assumed that the Potomac Path, in addition to enabling the 
planters to battle the Devil in church and each other in court (a cherished 
privilege, that last!) served locally over most of its route as a rolling road. And 
naturally where the Path crossed the head of important estuaries junction was 
made with rolling roads extending back into the hinterland. Many of these, like 
the Path, were based on old Indian trails. 


Falls Road, from Falmouth northwestward, the left fork of which becomes 
Marsh Road to Warrenton. The right fork was known as the German Path 
and ended at Germantown on the Carolina Road. The road from Falmouth to 
Warrenton is now Route 17. 


Brent Town Road from the head of Aquia estuary to Brent Town, the third 
location of Prince William county seat, and on to a junction with the left fork 
of Dumfries Road. 


Dumfries Road from the head of Quantico estuary where is located the 
town of Dumfries, second location of Prince William’s perambulating county 
seat, northwestward for a distance of about 15 miles. There it forks, the left 
fork after picking up the Brent Town Road passes through Warrenton where 
it forks again. Here the left fork swings westward to a crossing of the Rappa- 
hannock at Waterloo, the main line winding through the foothills of moun- 
tains to Salem (Marshall) where it is rejoined by the right fork from near 
Dumfries, which had taken in such points as Gainesville, Red House (Hay- 
market), Chapman’s Mill in the Thoroughfare Gap across Bull Run Mountain, 
and White Plains. From Salem where the two forks had reunited the route 
is through Delaplane to Ashby’s Bent, or Gap, at the northwest corner of present 
Fauquier county, and so over the Blue Ridge and on to Winchester. 


It will be seen that Dumfries Road with its ramifying connections and 
feeders constituted an impressive system of tributaries to the Dumfries port. 
Also, most of the roads so far discussed traversed parts of present Fauquier 
county. In fact that segment of old Prince William seems to have been excep- 
tionally well served with rolling roads. It might reasonably be concluded that 
tobacco production was more concentrated there than in more northern sections 
where rolling roads were less numerous.’ 


°This view seems to be supported by earliest statistics on tobacco produced by 
counties, collected in the 1840 and 1850 censuses of agriculture: 


COUNTIES 
Prince Total 
Fairfax Fauquier Loudoun William pounds 
Year Lbs. Lbs. lbs. Lbs. 4 counties 


1840 13,480 54,478 1,725 4,974 74,657 
1850 — 2,565 — 795 3,360 


It is apparent from the above figures that tobacco production in this area was on 
the way out long before 1840. The reasons therefor must have been related to the 
characteristics of the leaf produced and a shift in demand to types produced 
elsewhere. 


Before leaving Dumfries for other parts, a few notes on the town, the estuary, 
and its history seem to be in order. The town, as might easily be inferred from 
its mame, was settled by Scots merchants. Quantico creek emptied into the 
estuary at that point. Several warehouses, including one tobacco warehouse, were 
lined up along the waterfront close by the main road through the town. The 
tobacco warehouse was established promptly upon passage of the warehouse 
act of 1730. The tobacco inspector's “office,’ a quaint and venerable-lcoking 
old structure with a ground floor within stonework, and a second floor and attic 
all surmounted by a steep roof, stood on the slope of a hill not more than 
a hundred yards from the main street of the town, in the rear yard of a dwelling. 
It was the only building I have encountered with the odd siding with beveled 
channeling, horizontal and vertical to simulate stone work similar to that of 
Mt. Vernon. The high stone and brick chimney as long as I knew it was covered 
with ivy. Only during the past winter of 1958-59 did this venerable relic of 
bygone days collapse in ruins, after having leaned more and more dangerously 
in recent years. Often have I wondered how many generations of tobacco men 
have passed by it, oblivious of its presence and of the vast changes in the tobacco 
industry it had witnessed, or the part it had played in the infancy of that in- 
dustry. 


Very many years have passed since the Quantico silted up so that shipping 
could no longer approach the town. In an effort to save Dumfries as a port 
a channel was created in a vain effort to lighter cargoes in and out with long- 
boats. The effort failed, and with that failure ended the hopes and aspirations of 
Dumfries as a great and expanding port. Its day was done. About the only 
reminders of the past are the old stage coach inn of brick with white stone 
quoins at the corners, and traces of the old channel still visible from the road- 
way down the north side of the former estuary toward Possom Point on the 
Potomac. 


Before taking up other roads from the river into the back country it is de- 
sirable to pick up where we left off upon arrival of the Potomac Path at Occo- 
quan ferry in the 1690's. The Path apparently was not officially extended be- 
yond that point for a number of years. However, at a time expressed as “prior 
to 1706” (elsewhere as “prior to 1715”) Giles Tillett, a settler in the lowlands 
across the tracks from here, in cooperation with David Jones, another settler on 
the Accotink a few miles to the north, opened a rolling road between their re- 
spective holdings by which access was provided to the shipping facilities of the 
Occoquan. This road, known as Tillett’s Rolling Road, was utilized in later years 
in the northward extension of the Potomac Path to the mouth of Cameron Run 
on Great Hunting Creek. There in 1731 was erected a tobacco warehouse under 
the terms of the warehouse and inspection act cf 1730. Its claim to fame is that 
it led to the development of Northern Virginia’s important city of Alexandria. 


Reference has already been made to the bridge over the Occoquan built in 
1795 by Thomas Mason. This bridge was destroyed by flood waters early in 
the 1800's and was never rebuilt. And since ferry service was not resumed, traffic 
was diverted through the town of Occoquan, over Ellicott’s bridge, tortuously 
up the steep hill on the north side of the river, and thence past the new Pohick 
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church to a junction with the old Tillett road near Accotink. More than a cen- 
tury went by before traffic was restored to the original crossing, and that was 
brought about by the generosity of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad whose tracks by that time crossed the Occoquan at almost the exact 
spot previously occupied by Thomas Mason’s wooden bridge. The railroad 
company found it necessary to build a new bridge, and in 1915 donated the old 
one to the counties of Prince William and Fairfax as a highway facility. Then 
an improved highway was constructed from that point to a junction south of 
Pohick church with the road from Occoquan town. Thus was the old Potomac 
Path restored, improved, to approximately its old location. Nearer Alexandria, 
at about the location of the Penn Daw Restaurant, a cutoff to a lower crossing 
of Hunting Creek materially shortened the distance to downtown Alexandria. 
Out of all this we have the Jefferson Davis Highway, Route 1, from Alexandria 
to Woodbridge, en route south. 


One other detail of this rather complex series of developments: the road 
from Occoquan to Pohick church was pushed northward as Back Road to Hunt- 
ing Creek Warehouse, by a more direct line of approach than that of the Path. 
This is indicated on maps as Telegraph Road. 


Eastern Ridge Road from Hunting Creek Warehouse and (later) Alex- 
andria to Vestal’s (Key’s) Gap. This road, one of the oldest and most import- 
ant roads in Northern Virginia originally had its terminus at an ordinary where 
the Hunting Creek warehouse was later established. Now leading directly into 
Alexandria via King Street, it is Route 7, from Alexandria through Falls Church 
and Leesburg to Clark’s Gap. From there the old road followed present Route 
9 to Vestal’s Gap.’ Thence to the site of Charles Town and Winchester and 
junction with the Philadelphia Wagon Road, now Valley Pike. The original 
scouting of a part of this route was performed in 1699 by a mission sent by 
the Governor to see the emperor of the Piscataway tribe of Indians on Conoy 
Island, near present Point of Rocks. 


While it seems that the road we are discussing served originally as a route 
of transport in the opening of new settlements, it became important as a rolling 
road. It was known by various names—New Church road, for the new church 
which gave its name to the town of Falls Church; Eastern Ridge road; Vestal’s 
Gap road; and in later years during the great turnpike era the name Middle Pike 
was used for that portion between Alexandria and Dranesville, since it lay 
between the Little River turnpike and the Georgetown-Leesburg pike. The early 
minute books of the town of Falls Church referred to it as Middle Pike until 
the name Broad Street was substituted within the town limits. 


The Eastern Ridge Road was an important feeder to the Hunting Creek 
warehouse, but achieved greater importance when in later years grains and live- 
stock had supplanted tobacco and were being transported in volume from the 
Piedmont and the Shenandoah Valley to Alexandria—and also by way of the 


* There is some uncertainty as to this. It may have gone originally through Water- 
ford and then to present Hillsboro. 


crossing at Little Falls on the Potomac to Alexandria’s arch rival, old George- 
town. During the period of tobacco production in the Piedmont one of the last 
warehouses to be authorized by the Virginia Assembly was erected just below 
the Little Falls of the Potomac where the Falls Bridge, later Chain Bridge, was 
built in 1797. 


Two rolling roads led to the warehouse at that ancient Indian crossing: (1) 
the Falls Rolling road, now Little Falls road, through Falls Church. Its intersec- 
tion with the Eastern Ridge road “near Michael Reagan’s” marked the location 
prescribed for the new Upper Church, later named the Falls Church for its 
proximity to the Little Falls of the Potomac; (2) The Sugarlands Rolling Road 
from the Little Falls crossing northwestward to Difficult Run, thence up the 
south side of the run to a suitable ford, northward to a point apparently in the 
neighborhood of present Dranesville, or possibly nearer Sugarlands Run, and 
eastward to Daniel McCarty’s Sugarlands holdings. The Sugarlands was an 
area of sugar maples near the Potomac, at the boundary between Fairfax and 
Loudoun counties, discovered by rangers on Indian duty before any settlement 
had been made that far north. Daniel McCarty, from far down the Northern 
Neck in Westmoreland County, took out the first patent of land above Great 
Falls. He was at one time Speaker of the House in the General Assembly. His 
Sugarlands Rolling Road is now represented by the old Georgetown-Leesburg 
turnpike from Chain Bridge to Great Falls and Dranesville, except that the 
present road crosses Difficult lower downstream. 


“King” Carter's Copper Mine Road, better known as Ox Road. 1 have saved 
this discussion for last place because of its peculiar interest in connection with 
the place of this meeting, and because of the unusual circumstances which mark 
its history. Ox Road, within a period of about 90 years, came into being as a 
small service road, became the nucleus of an important highway across the Blue 
Ridge mountains to the Shenandoah Valley, and eventually lapsed back into 
relative obscurity. 


The genesis of Ox road is to be found, not in the need for a rolling road 
but in the dream entertained by the fabulous Robert “King” Carter of exploiting 
a copper mine. Having discovered along Frying Pan Run outcroppings of sand- 
stone with green coloration, and being convinced that these indicated paying 
quantities of copper ore, Robert Carter, his two sons Robin and Charles, and 
son-in-law, Mann Page, formed the Frying Pan Company. In 1729 therefore they 
established a copper ore landing on the Occoquan immediately below the present 
bridges. From there a road was opened which ascended the hill on which we 
are meeting and followed the ridge between the drainage systems of the Pohick 
and Occoquan creeks northwestward to the present site of Fairfax, westerly to 
where Pender now stands, and northwesterly again to the copper mine location 
about a mile from the present town of Floris. The copper mine venture fizzled 
and need concern us no further, but viewed in retrospect its consequences were 
important. 


No sooner had the copper mine road been opened than one Walter Griffin 
opened a short rolling road into it from the west at a point about 14 miles 
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from here near where Payne’s Chapel later stood. Griffin’s road, by which he 
obtained direct access to the shipping facilities at Carters’ copper mine landing, 
was extended gradually farther to the west and northwest. In time there appeared 
along the route a racetrack (Newgate) and an ordinary about where the present 
town of Centreville stands. About 15 miles beyond Centreville the road came to 
West’s ordinary (also known as Lacey’s) on the old Carolina Indian trail (U. S. 
Route 15), and from there a still visible trace shows where it cut in towards 
the ford over Little River where in 1810 the town of Aldie was established. 
From the Aldie location the traveler had the choice of two routes to Winchester. 
The first was by what is now State 734 northwest to William’s (Snicker’s) Gap 
in the Blue Ridge, then through “Battletown” or Berryville as now known, to 
Winchester. The name Battletown denotes warfare of a purely local, bare 
knuckle, sticks and stones character—weekend relaxation. The second route fol- 
lowed a more southerly course from the Aldie location through Ashby’s Bent, 
previously noted, along which as U. S. 50 the present towns of Middleburg, Up- 
perville, Paris and others are located, to Ashby’s Bent. 


Needless to say, by the time Walter Griffin's rolling road had reached West’s 
ordinary, produce in ever increasing volume was arriving at the copper mine 
landing, and there arose a small town named Colchester, with all the com- 
mercial and social activities of any river town. Here warehouses, ordinaries 
Or taverns, and residences sprang up, and the future looked very bright indeed. 
What had been known as the Copper Mine Road became the Colchester Road, 
although the original road to the Frying Pan is still known as Ox Road. 


Thus Griffin’s rolling road and its extensions and the proliferation of its trib- 
utaries and connections assumed an importance out of all proportion to its orig- 
inal purpose. In this respect it typified the roads from other estuaries already 
mentioned, particularly the Dumfries road. 


Colchester was not the only beneficiary of the flow of produce over the 
Colchester road. The nearby town of Occoquan enjoyed a period of prosperity 
partly from participation in that traffic but also from industries such as iron 
foundaries, mills for grain, cotton and lumber. But the building of Thomas 
Mason's wooden bridge in 1795 diverted most of its north and south traffic, and 
silting of the Occoquan impaired its usefulness. These and changes in the eco- 
nomic structure of the times proved a death blow to Occoquan’s industries. At 
that it can be said that the town of Occoquan lived to attend the obsequies for 
the neighboring town of Colchester. It lives on today with numerous reminders 
of more prosperous times, a comfortable Virginia village at peace with the world. 


The severest blow to both Colchester and Occoquan resulted from the open- 
ing of a road in 1754 from Hunting Creek to Ox Road at the precise point where 
Walter Griffin had connected from the opposite direction. The effect of this was 
to decapitate the road to Colchester and give Alexandria direct access to all 
the rich interior theretofore tributary to Colchester and Occoquan. Thus Alex- 
andria with its superior shipstead and more powerful mercantile and industrial 
interests, was able in time to absorb so much of the business that the name 
Colchester road was dropped and Braddock Road substituted. The process of ab- 
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sorption becamé more pronounced as the agricultural economy shifted from 
tobacco to grains and livestock. 


The name Braddock Road derived from the fact that when the connection 
was established in 1754, General Braddock was expected to use it on his march 
against the French and Indians which occurred in 1755. Ironically, Braddock did 
not choose that route. Part of his army marched through Maryland, and the 
rest over the Eastern Ridge road through Falls Church, the Leesburg area and 
Charles Town. But the name Braddock still adheres to the road he never used. 


Braddock Road continued in importance until paralleled by the better engi- 
neered Little River Turnpike, opened in 1806 from the crossing of the Little 
River directly to Alexandria, The older road as far back as its junction with the 
Carolina road near Aldie is of Iccal significance and local use only, and like its 
original terminus of Colchester, has sunk into obscurity. 


What has been attempted here is to show that the lowly hogshead and the 
crude roads prepared for rolling hogsheads in large numbers to navigable 
water played an important part in the road history of Northern Virginia. 
Rolling roads evolved into general purpose roads, and some general purpose 
roads evolved into important highways by which the agricultural wealth of the 
Piedmont and the Shenandoah Valley poured into the towns and cities along the 
Potomac. More broadly speaking, the rolling roads in the course of their de- 
velopment stimulated and served a colony of the British crown in extending 
its sphere of influence into vast areas of what had been commonly known as 
the “wilderness.” 


Today if you travel eastward on the old copper mine road—call it Ox Road, 
Colchester Road, or just a branch of Route 611, pass under the railroad tracks 
just below our present position, and turn sharp right, in a few hundred yards 
you will be at the north bank of the Occoquan river. There in your imagination 
you may catch glimpses of tobacco hogsheads being loaded on ships or ships’ 
boats by “grunting sailors;” and if you listen carefully you may hear them ex- 
pressing their discontent in pungent idioms and salty terms foreign to the 
lingo of our day. You may catch glimpses also of other people, strangely garbed, 
occupying themselves more or less busily in and about the shops and taverns, 
especially the taverns. It might strain the imagination to visualize this village be- 
ing busy in the modern sense. But one may think of it as the scene of consider- 
able activity and even excitement when the ships were in. Or one may con- 
template with some pleasure the intervening periods of inactivity and som- 
nolence, the few inhabitants just lazing time away in langorous atmosphere and 
solitude of a remote river village. 


On your journey over those last few hundred yards you will pass two small 
houses, the design of one of which is typically colonial, the other having suf- 
fered alterations. Make them obeisance, my friends—you will be looking at the 
last vestiges of the once thriving little port that was Colchester, Virginia. 


It is to commemorate this particular phase of history in a manner which 
I believe to be unique that I now transfer to this very delightful Lazy Susan Inn 
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a tobacco hogshead equipped for rolling as in olden times. It was prepared in- 
itially as an entry in the Falls Church Historical Parade of July 4, 1957, in which 
it was awarded as first prize a handsome silver loving cup. This cup is on per- 
manent display in the New York ofhces of The American Tobacco Company, 
sponsor of the entry in the historical parade, and now the donor of the hogshead 
and the brass plate explaining its significance. The Company shares my feeling 
that this is a most suitable place for this exhibit to carry its message. We hope 
that for many years to come it will turn the thoughts of people back across 
the centuries to some of the problems and difficulties faced by. those pioneer 
Virginians. 


Thank you. 
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Secessionist Sentiment in Northern Virginia 


NOVEMBER, 1860 TO MAY, 1861 
By JAMES NEALE STIREWALT * 


I. INTRODUCTION 


On April 17, 1861, a special Virginia State Convention, assembled in Rich- 
mond, passed an ordinance proclaiming that state's secession from the 
United States of America. For the secessionists, the passage of the ordinance 
represented the successful culmination of much work to free Virginia from op- 
pression by the Northern states and the Federal Government. For the Unionists, 
the ordinance resulted from their disastrous failure to preserve the unity of the 
nation they loved. To the moderates, the conditional Unionists, the ordinance 
came only after they had made almost every honorable effort to solve their 
state's problems with the North while remaining in the Union. 


Some historians reiterate their belief that Virginia seceded solely to pro- 
test the Federal Government's “. . . policy of coercion against the Cotton 
States.” * The state found this policy in conflict with one of the basic principles, 
as she saw it, on which the Union was founded: the sovereignty of the individual 
states, the “supremacy” clause of the U. S. Constitution notwithstanding.” 


This theory ignores the catalytic effect of President Lincoln’s request on 
April 15, 1861 that Virginia supply troops to fight against the Cotton States. 
The Virginia Convention had been in session since February 13 and had had 
ample time to join the Southern Confederacy had she desired to do so. Lincoln’s 
request required Virginia to choose between fighting against the South or against 
the North, and being Southern herself, she could not do the former. This pres- 
sure from Washington gave substantial impetus to Virginia’s protest against 
Northern domination and “Federal coercion.” Not until she found herself being 
forced did Virginia decide that the Federal Government had gone too far. 


The northeastern area of Virginia, consisting of the counties of Fairfax, 
Loudoun, Prince William, and Fauquier, and the city of Alexandria, was typical 
of Virginia east of the mountains in many respects. By 1860, almost all of the 
Piedmont and Tidewater had become a political, economic, and social unit.’ 


* Mr. Stirewalt is a resident of Herndon. This paper was written in 1967. It 
won the Negley Prize in American History at Phillips Exeter Academy. 


* Beverley D. Munford, Virginia's Attitude Toward Slavery and Secession (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1909), p. viii. 


* Article VI, Clause 2 of the U. S. Constitution states, “This Constitution, and 
the Laws of the United States which shall be made in Pursuance thereof 
be the supreme Law of the Land. . 


*Henry T. Shanks, The Secession peer in Virginia, 1847-1861 (Richmond: 
Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1934), p. 3. 
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Between one-fifth and three-fifths of Northern Virginia’s families owned slaves.’ 
Northern Virginia also shared in the state’s general prosperity in 1860.” 


The proximity of Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia which provided 
markets for Northern Virginia’s truck gardens® probably reduced antipathy 
toward the North to some degree in that area. Also, some foreign and Northern 
immigration had occurred in the area, particularly into Fairfax County.’ How- 
ever, these Northern influences were small. Northern Virginians looked much 
more to Richmond than to Washington for leadership. In the three elections 
held between November, 1860 and May, 1861, Northern Virginia always voted 
with the state majority or plurality. 


By examining the development of secessionist sentiment in Northern Vir- 
ginia between the presidential election of November, 1860 and the voters’ rati- 
fication of the secession ordinances in May, 1861, we can better understand the 
forces and some of the men guiding the State’s official actions. 


Il. NOVEMBER TO FEBRUARY—PERIOD OF AGITATION 
AND RESISTANCE 


The period between Lincoln’s election in 1860 and the end of the year is 
termed by historian Henry T. Shanks, the “period of agitation” by deep Southern 
secessionists. But during this time and well into 1861, the secessionists in 
Northern Virginia met considerable resistance. Many citizens hoped that the 
Union could be saved, and various methods of reconciliation were proposed. 


During the 1860 presidential election campaign the Democratic party, di- 
vided over the question of popular sovereignty in the new midwestern states, 
had formally split into Northern and Southern wings represented by Stephen 
Douglas and John Breckenridge, respectively. Democrats who wanted to vote 
for a Union candidate joined other conservatives in supporting old Whig John 
Bell on the Constitutional Union ticket. Support for Lincoln and the hated 
Black Republican party was almost non-existent in Northern Virginia. 


In the November election, Bell carried Alexandria, Fairfax, and Loudoun, 
the latter by more than five to two, indicating a strong, conservative, Union 
sentiment. Breckenridge carried Fauquier and Prince William, the latter by 
three to one. The voters of these counties were not convinced that Bell could 
protect their interests as well as Breckenridge. Douglas, who was blamed per- 
sonally for rupturing the Democratic party, received only five percent of the 
vote, scattered evenly across the area, indicating general dissatisfaction with his 


* [bid., p. 10, map. See 
5 See Ibid., chapter one, and Robert Elliott Freer, Jr., Anatomy of a County: The 


Development of Secessionist Sentiment in Loudoun County, Virginia, between Sep- 
tember, 1860 and May, 1861 (privately published, 1963), pp. 73-74. 


° Shanks, pp. 3 and 5. 
* [bid., p. 9. 
® Shanks, p. 120. 
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position.'' Lincoln received one hundred seven votes, one percent of the total, 
of which fifty-five were cast in the town of Occoquan, Prince William County.” 
Ninety-nine percent of Northern Virginia opposed Lincoln: almost universal 
condemnation of the man, who, it was thought, was committed to support the 
Northern section of the country at the expense of the South’s constitutional 
rights and economic well-being. 


The news of Lincoln’s election hit many people hard. Some feared the 
“awful consequences” of South Carolina’s anticipated secession,* but the Alex- 
andria Gazette stated its belief that in Virginia nearly all of the Bell and Douglas 
supporters and two-thirds of Breckenridge’s opposed immediate secession.” 


During these winter months, many public meetings were held in Northern 
Virginia to discuss the political situation and Virginia’s future course. Many 
Citizens recognized the right of secession, but sentiment was divided on whether 
Virginia should exercise that right. Unionist sentiment held sway in much of 
the area, but secession support was strong in Prince William and lower Fau- 
quier. At Fairfax Court House on November 19, a Committee of Nine, headed 
by Henry W. Thomas, was appointed at a public meeting to study the “present 
conditions of political affairs in the country” and to prepare resolutions for pub- 
lic presentation.” Also, indicative of general anxiety, a force of twenty-five men 
was established to protect the village and vicinity.” On December 1, Thomas 
reported that the Committee was unable to reach a consensus and, in lieu thereof, 
he presented his own resolutions supporting the Union but criticizing Northern 
violations of the Constitution, such as the personal liberty laws. To facilitate 
reconciliation, the North was asked to curb fanaticism and the South to for- 
bear and try to preserve the Union, consistent with the South’s safety and honor.” 


On the same day, by contrast, Colonel John R. Carter presented public reso- 
lutions at Mountsville, Loudoun County, emphasizing state sovereignty and the 
secession right, and citing the personal liberty laws and Lincoln’s election as 
just cause for exercising that right.” The meeting unanimously resolved that the 
state should secede immediately.” 


At Warrenton on December 24, moderate influence prevailed as Robert 
E. Scott’s resolutions urging a “delay of final action” were passed over those of 
his brother, Captain John Scott, advocating immediate secession by ninety to 
eighty-six.” General Eppa Hunton’s secession resolutions passed almost unani- 
mously in Prince William County,” but a public meeting in Leesburg asserted 


11 Freer, p. 88 

? Alexandria Gazette and Virginia Advertiser, Nov. 8, 1860. 
 Tbid., Nov. 10, 1860. 
4 Tbid., Nov. 9, 1860. 
*® Ibid., Nov. 22, 1860. 
6 Thid. 

% Ibid., Dec. 7, 1860. 
8 Tbid., Dec. 6, 1860. 
” Thid. 

» [bid., Dec. 27, 1860. 
*" Ibid., Dec. 8, 1860. 
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its Union support on December 10.” Secessionist sentiment was stronger in the 
southern part of Northern Virginia and generally decreased as one moved north. 


Area newspapers generally opposed secession, provided that Virginia's honor 
was maintained. In spite of supporting Breckenridge in 1860, the Loudoun 
Democratic Mirror urged the people to give Lincoln a chance as President, as- 
serting that the Congressional check on his authority would be sufficient.” The 
Gazette noted that Virginia “will not favor ‘precipitate’ action in any event.””' 


On January 14, 1861, an extra session of the state legislature ordered a state 
convention to meet on February 13, with the election of delegates to be held 
on February 4. The issues were the candidates’ stands on secession and on 
whether the voters should require the Convention to submit its actions to them 
for ratification. The latter issue was called “reference to the people” or “ratifica- 
tion.” Conservatives and moderates advocated its passage in order to place a 
check on a convention which otherwise would have the power not only to order 
Virginia's secession, but also to change the state’s entire political structure and 
control its financial affairs. Typically cautious, many Virginians were reluctant 
to place so much power in the hands of a few unknown men in Richmond. 


In Fairfax County, William Dulaney, Commonwealth’s Attorney and militia 
captain, opposed lawyer Alfred Moss for the county's only Convention seat. Ac- 
cording to the Fairfax News, Dulaney favored 


exhausting every means consistent with State honor, to secure this peace 
and unity, but he would never consent to purchase it at the price of the honor 
and interests of Virginia. And hence we infer that Mr. D. is not opposed 
to secession as a dernier resort.” 


Dulaney had been a member of the Fairfax Committee of Nine and had en- 
dorsed Thomas’ resolutions in December. In a letter to the Gazette, Alfred Moss 
stated, “If on the assembling of the Convention, matters should remain .. . 
without a well founded hope of satisfactory adjustment, I would vote for an 
ordinance of secession.” He defined “satisfactory adinstment” as “constitu- 
tional guarantees, securing to us our equal and just rights.” ~ 


The major candidates in Loudoun County were John Janney, John A. Carter, 
General Asa Rogers, and John R. Carter. Janney, a conservative Leesburg lawyer 
who had supported Bell for President, opposed secession except as a last resort. 
He was so well respected that his election was assured beforehand.” Janney never- 


“Charles Preston Poland, Jr., Loudoun County during the Civil War: A Study 
of a Border County in a Border State (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 
Inc., 1962), p. 14. 

™ Democratic Mirror (Leesburg, Va.), Nov. 14, 1860. 

“ Gazette, Nov 16, 1860. 

“ Quoted in Gazette, Feb. 9, 1861. 

no of Jan. 31, 1861. Ibid., Feb. 1, 1861. 


id. 
™ Poland, p. 17. 
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theless spent much time during the campaign urging the people to require 
ratification of the Convention’s acts.” Even more conservative was State Senator 
John A. Carter who had supported Douglas in November. Carter believed that 
secession was unconstitutional. Asa Rogers, judge and militia general, also 
favored conditional steps but was more amenable to secession than Janney or 
Carter. Rogers wanted the Convention to find out what concessions the North 
would make.” A retired militia colonel from southwest, John R. Carter was the 
county's most radical candidate. He favored secession and white supremacy,” 
denounced Lincoln and criticized candidates such as Janney as being too mild.” 


Only three of Fauquier’s eight announced candidates remained in the race. 
Robert Eden Scott, a prominent Warrenton Jawyer and planter, and delegate 
to the Constitutional Union Convention in May, 1860, stated his moderate views 
in a letter to a friend dated January 18, 1861: 


I am strongly attached to the Union and believe that the best interests of 
both sections will suffer from its overthrow. .. . But I think the slaveholding 
states ought not, cannot, and will not submit to any party, policy or power 
that denies to the interests that spring from slave labor the same considera- 
tion and respect that is extended by the government to the interests that 
spring from free labor. In this there must be strict equity.°9 


John Quincy Marr, a young, dashing, and well-liked militia officer, was also 
a conditional Unionist. In a letter to the voters published January 26, he opposed 
coercion but also stated his devotion to the Union. If Virginia’s honor and 
safety required it, he would vote for secession.“ William H. Payne favored im- 
mediate secession, and B. H. Shakelford. having withdrawn from the race, re- 
ceived some complimentary votes for delivering a good pro-secession speech 
during the campaign, even though he later claimed moderate beliefs similar to 
Scott’s. 


In Prince William, as in Fairfax, there was a simple contest between seces- 
sionist Eppa Hunton, a militia general and Commonwealth's Attorney, and 


™ Freer, p. 98. 

” Tbid., p. 99. 

™ Mirror, Jan. 29, 1861. 

“Poland, p. 15. 

33 “Robert Eden Scott: A Biographical Sketch,” Fauquier County Historical 
Society Bulletin (Richmond: Old Dominion Press, Inc., Aug. 1921), No. 1, p. 86. 
Later that winter, Lincoln offered Scott the position of Secretary of the Navy in 
the new administration, but the offer was withdrawn after Scott demanded of Sec- 
retary of State-designate William Seward in a private interview that the South 
receive a substantial guarantee of justice: “an equal power with the Free Soil sec- 
tion in every department of the government—the legislature, the judiciary, the 
presidential office.’ To which Seward is said to have replied, “That cannot be. 
The North will never consent to part with its supremacy in the Union.” Found 
in John Scott (of Fauquier), The Republic as a Form of Government (London: 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1890 [1889]), p. 37. 

“ Gazette, Jan. 26, 1861. 

“ [bid., Feb. 12, 1861. 
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Unionist Allen Howison. Hunton stated his reasoning in a card to the voters 
dated January 21, 1861: 


The early secession of all or nearly all of the Southern States will probably 
smother the idea of coercion in its birth... . I trust this unnatural contest 
will be averted, and a returning sense of justice at the North may allow a 
re-construction of the Union with self-protecting guarantees to the South... . 


Hunton therefore belonged to the Southern half of the “Let-the-erring-sisters-go- 
in-peace” school and, like his Northern brethren of the same persuasion, hoped 
for an eventual reconstruction acceptable to both sides. As did most secession- 
ists, Hunton opposed the adoption of the voter reference clause, arguing that 
the effect of “prompt action” would be destroyed if the measure were adopted.” 
Hunton, in his autobiography, described Howison as a “very estimable Whig 
gentleman” who “was unconditionally for the Union.” * 


George William Brent faced David Funsten in Alexandria. Brent, a lawyer 
and former Douglas supporter, was a strong Union man. At a public meeting 
on February 2, he urged, according to the Gazette, 


that the Union should be maintained as long as was consistently possible 
with the interests and honor of Virginia. ... He threw back the taunt of 
‘submissionist’ and declared that while he was a submissionist to the con- 
stitution of his country, he was no submissionist to the precipitators of revo- 
lutions.” 


Funsten, on the other hand, wanted to secede immediately. The rejection of 
the Crittenden resolutions in Congress, he declared at another public meeting, 
was legitimate grounds for withdrawal.” 


Most Northern Virginia candidates favored approval of the voter reference 
clause. In an editorial on February 2, the Gazette summed up the moderate and 
conservative position: 


Its adoption can do no harm—it may be means of effecting great good. 
Let it be remembered that this Convention will have in its hands not only 
our federal relations, but our whole State organization. Only those who wish 
to precipitate action can reasonably object to this conservative movement.” 


On February 4, Northern Virginia again followed the state pattern by voting 
overwhelmingly for Unionist delegates and for the voter reference clause. Brent 
won in Alexandria by two to one. Dulaney took Fairfax, and Scott and Marr 


* Hunton’s Card to the Voters. 

% Eppa Hunton, Autobiography (Richmond: William Byrd Press, Inc., 1933) 
p. 8. 
*® Gazette, Feb. 4, 1861. 
*° Meeting held on Jan. 22. Ibid., Jan. 23, 1861. 
" [bid., Feb. 2, 1861. 
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won by wide margins in Fauquier. Janney won overwhelmingly and John A. 
Carter beat Asa Rogers for Loudoun’s second seat. “ Secessionist John R. Carter 
received only ten percent of the vote. Prince William was the only county to 
elect a secessionist as Hunton won by two to one. Reference won in Northern 
Virginia, as it did statewide, by two to one. Though Prince William rejected 
the measure, margins in favor ran as high as six to one in Alexandria. 


As evidenced by the election of conservatives such as Janney, Carter, Dulaney, 
and Brent, and moderates Scott and Marr, Northern Virginia strongly opposed 
secession in February, 1861. 


Il]. THE STATE CONVENTION 


The Convention met in Richmond on February 13. It was composed of ap- 
proximately thirty secessionists, seventy moderates, and fifty unconditional 
Unionists,” much the same ratio as the delegation from Northern Virginia. 
These groups were very loosely organized at first, often merging as in the case 
of Dulaney.” The secessionists believed that Virginia’s interests bound her to 
the lower South, and she should follow the seceded states out of the Union 
as soon as possible. The moderates recognized the right of secession and admitted 
that Virginia had just cause for alarm. Bur they favored compromise and wanted 
to use every means possible to gain concessions from the Nort before resorting 
to secession. Most of the Unionists denied the secession right, but also opposed 
Federal enforcement of laws in a seceded state. Unlike the moderates, however, 
many would oppose withdrawal if compromise failed.” Almest all delegates, 
therefore, opposed a Federal policy of coercion, including the United States’ 
retention of forts and attempts to collect tariffs in the seceded states.” 


In the early months, the conservative-moderate coalition prevailed. Unlike 
the Cotton State conventions, Virginia's did not pass an ordinance of secession 
immediately upon convening. On opening day, John Janney was elected presi- 
dent of the Convention by ten votes.” With the exception of Eppa Hunton, 
all of Northern Virginia’s delegates voted for Janney. In his opening address, 
Janney set the tone of the Convention's early weeks by urging a reconciliation 
between South and North.” He then appointed twenty-one members, including 
Robert E. Scott of Fauquier, to a Committee on Federal Relations. 


* Janney and Carter had represented Loudoun at the State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1850. 


“ Shanks, pp. 159-160. 
“" Tbid., p. 159. 
“ Tbid., pp. 159-160. 


“ James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 1877 (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1906), Vol. III, p. 344. 


** Shanks, p. 160 
" James W. Head, History and Comprehensive Description of Loudoun County, 
Virginia (Leesburg, Va: Park View Press, 1908), pp. 145-147. 
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While waiting for the Committee’s report, the Convention marked time 
by considering resolutions sponsored by individual members. John Q. Marr 
presented one set stating that while Virginia was strongly attached to the 
Union and wished to resolve the conflicts dividing the nation by honorable 
means, she nevertheless opposed the coercion of any slave state. “If,” he said, 
“the Union cannot be restored and preserved upon terms honorable to its com- 
ponent parts, it shall be dissolved.” George Brent exhibited a more pro-Union- 
ist stance. While opposing coercion, he emphasized his desire that Virginia and 
the South rise above sectional interests to save the Union through compromise.” 
Most of these resolutions were simply read and reported to the Committee 
on Federal Relations although a few provoked considerable debate and gave 
the delegates a chance to display their rhetorical skills for the entertainment 
of all. 


This period, February 13 to March 9, was one of delay in the Convention 
as the conservatives changed from a policy of inaction to one advocating 
definite plans of compromise and the secessionists saw a chance to agitate for 
their cause.” However, some secessionists expressed dissatisfaction with the Con- 
vention’s dawdling nature and its conservative control. John Scott wrote, “The 
convention was oppressed by a disease of speaking, an abundance of super- 
fluous breath, the incurable distemper of public assemblies in America.” Robert 
Freer reports that several Unionists were burned in effigy at Loudoun meetings.” 


It was also during this period that the moderates and conservatives were 
dealt a hard, and perhaps the fatal, blow to their cause. At the instigation of 
the Virginia legislature, delegations from twenty-one states met in Washington 
on February 4 in a Peace Conference to work out a suitable compromise between 
the sections. Among the thirteen states that refused to attend were the seven 
Cotton States, six of whom met in Montgomery, Alabama on the same days to 
form the Confederacy.” 


On February 27, the Conference presented to the Senate a constitutional 
plan of adjustment similar to the Crittenden resolutions. However, the plan was 
rejected on March 4 by a Senate committee, thirty-eight to seven.” Shanks states 
that “the failure of the Peace Conference strengthened the secessionists in Virt- 
ginia by convincing them that reconciliation was an impossibilitv.” ®” Simultan- 
eously, “the moderates began to waver... . They had put much faith in its suc- 
cess and realized that it was the last great hope of reconciliation.” ” 


"! Gazette, Feb. 19, 1861. 

* Ibid., Feb. 22, 1861. 

* Shanks, pp. 163-164. 

 Tbid., p. 158. 

* Scott, p. 48. 

© Freer, p. 110. 

* Texas did not attend the Montgomery Convention. Even though her state con- 
vention had passed a secession ordinance on Feb. 1, the vote had yet to be ratified 
by her people on Feb. 23. 

* Shanks, p. 172. 

° Ibid. 

” Ibid., p. 174. 
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On March 9, the Committee on Federal Relations presented one majority and 
four minority reports, ranging from moderate to secessionist positions. Taking 
a conditional Unionist position, the majority report, endorsed by Scott, recog- 
nized the right of secession and the legitimate complaints of the Cotton States 
but deplored a warlike policy on the parts of both the North and the South. 
Central to the report was the sixth resolution, the epitome of conservative and 
moderate opinion in Virginia during the Convention months: 


Deeply deploring the present distracted condition of the country, and 
lamenting the wrongs that have impelled some of the States to cast off 
Obedience to the Federal Government, but sensible of the blessings of the 
Union, and impressed with its importance to the peace, prosperity and pro- 
gress of the people, we indulge the hope, that, an adjustment may be reached 
by which the Union may be preserved in its integrity, and peace, prosperity 
and fraternal feelings be restored throughout the land.” 


On April 4, secessionist leader Lewis Harvie of Amelia proposed to amend 
this resolution by substituting an ordinance of secession. The Convention de- 
feated this proposition by eighty-nine to forty-five, a two to one margin.” 
Northern Virginia delegates voted five to one against the amendment, the ex- 
ception being General Hunton.” Despite claims of vital absences by the seces- 
sionists, who had gained about twenty members since February, the vote was 
a sufficient test to show that in early April, the conservatives still controlled the 
Virginia Convention.” 


By April, Robert E. Scott had, as a result of the Peace Conference, given 
up hope of direct reconciliation with the North. However, he continued his 
efforts to achieve eventual compromise by means of a border slave state con- 
vention. According to Scott’s plan, as he revealed it to his brother, John, the 
border slave states would meet and introduce the United States Constitution, 
amended to assure equilibrium of the sections through an “apparatus too strong 
and well poised to be jostled out of place by the action of the government and 
the conflicts of the parties as had fared with the original design.” ” Next, the 
northern border states, Pennsylvania and Ohio, would be invited to adhere to 
the convention’s Constitution, and subsequently Davis’ Confederacy to do the 
same. Finallv all other states would join the convention and amend the Con- 
stitution and restoration would be complete, “standing on the original com- 
promise of the sections.” The advantages of this plan, according to its author, 


* State of Virginia, Journal of the Acts and Proceedings of a General Conven- 
tion of the State of Virginia (Richmond: Wyatt M. Elliott, Public Printer, 1861), 
Sec. 11 entitled, sche Report from the Committee on Federal Relations pre- 
sented March 9, 1861”, p. 5. 

" Gazette, April 6, 1861. 

“John Marr had returned to his militia unit in Fauquier in late March and 
was absent for the rest of the session. He became he first Civil ‘War casualty in 
Fairfax County when he was killed by a stray Federal bullet in a skirmish at 
Fairfax Court House on June 1, 1861. 

* Shanks, p. 190. 

*® Scott, p. M3. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 
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were that it required only one other state, such as moderate North Carolina, 
to start the process, and that Lincoln, who would be retained as President, would 
be disarmed. He and the Republicans “could not make war on the pretext that 
it was necessary to restore the Union.” 


During the Convention months, Northern Virginia remained predominantly 
Unionist, but apprehension increased in early April as many citizens either 
became fed up with Federal policy or gave up hope, as Scott did, that a recon- 
ciliation could be obtained. The Gazette and the Mwror consistently fought 
against secession while urging Federal guarantees of Virginia's rights. However, 
public meetings in lower Fauquier and at Prince William Court House in late 
March and early April both passed immediate secession resolutions.” Though the 
Gazette’s Loudoun correspondent reported on April 8 that “the sentiment of 
our county is very decidedly opposed to Secession,”® Robert Freer writes that 
many Loudouners were “particularly disturbed by the fugitive slave problem and 
aware that events had proceeded so far that she was caught between contend- 
ing forces in a revolution.” ™ 


Hope for the preservation of the Union deteriorated badly after the firing 
on Fort Sumter, and on April 15, Lincoln called for 75,000 troops, including 
2,340 from Virginia. Both Lincoln’s attempt to reinforce the fort and his troop 
call illustrated his intent to protect U. S. installations in the South with force, 
l.e. coercion. 


Virginia was aghast at the attack on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s request for 
for troops. Secessionists and Unionists alike cursed the President for precipitat- 
ing both events and all immediately realized, joyfully or tearfully, that war was 
now totally unavoidable. John Janney was completely disillusioned. In a letter 
to his wife on April 4, he had expressed confidence that the defeat of Harvie’s 
motion guaranteed the defeat of the secessionists. However, after Fort Sumter, 
Freer reports that Janney’s “confidence had turned to ire at President Lincoln's 
stupidity.” The Convention went into secret session on April 16, and Janney 
again wrote to his wife, stating the sense of many: “Of course I cannot even 
give you a hint of what was said or done, but it was folly for Lincoln to call 
for seventy-five thousand troops and some of these from Virginia.” 


In the Convention on April 16, Scott tried to delay secession. To preserve 
the conference of the border states scheduled for late May, he proposed that 
Virginia’s voters be polled to instruct the Convention on the question of seces- 
sion before any ordinance was passed. Scott’s motion lost, seventy-nine to sixty- 
four, but of the Northern Virginians, only Hunton, consistent with his seces- 
sionist views, opposed the measure.” 


* Tbid. 

* Meeting at Bealeton, Fauquier on March 21. Prince William meeting on April 
1. Gazette, April 6, 1861. 

© Ibid., April 11, 1861. 

” Freer, p. 109. 

" Ibid., p. 115. 

* Ibid. 

8 Virginia, Journal, Sec. 3 entitled, “Portions of Journal Secret Session of the 
Convention”, pp. 3-4, 8-10. 
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On April 17, spurred by the events of the previous five days, Virginia voted 
to secede by eighty-eight to fifty-five,” a dramatic reversal of opinion since 
Harvie’s proposal of April 4. Eppa Hunton and Robert Scott voted for seces- 
sion, the latter now pleading for a strong showing of unity in the Convention. 
Convention President John Janney voted against the ordinance, along with 
George Brent, John Carter, and William Dulaney. That night, Dulaney ex- 
plained his vote in his first address to the Convention. Being so close to Wash- 
ington, Fairfax County was likely to be occupied shortly by Federal troops, he 
said, and neither he nor his constituents wanted to see war in Virginia or in 
Fairfax County.” Throughout the Convention, the majority of Northern Vir- 
ginia’s delegates usually voted with the conservatives, showing the Unionist sent- 
iment of themselves and their constituents. 


IV. RATIFICATION 


A dramatic change in tone came from Northern Virginia after the ordinance 
passed. The conservative newspapers, now helpless, launched into bitter invective 
against Lincoln and the rest of the “madmen at the Federal Capital,” and 
pleaded desperately for a peaceful separation instead of a twenty-year civil war 
which would yield the same result." Ratification of the ordinance was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Military mobilization began almost immediately after the 
passage of the ordinance, and on April 25, the Convention ratified the Con- 
federate Constitution.” 


Voters in Northern Virginia were exhorted to be loyal to their state by 
voting for ratification of the secession ordinance at the general elections on May 
23. It was hoped that a large affirmative vote would check Northern war pre- 
parations by showing that the South was united.” At a Fairfax meeting, Dulaney 
and Brent urged ratification despite their negative votes at the Convention.” 
At a Loudoun meeting on May 14, Henry W. Thomas, now a candidate for the 
state legislature from Fairfax, said he still favored the Union and reconstruction, 
but now, on the question of North vs. South, his feelings, interests, and sym- 
pathies were with the South.” 


The voters of Virginia ratified secession by four to one. Together, Alex- 
andria, Loudoun, and Fairfax voted three to one in favor. The votes in Fauquier 
and Prince William were practically unanimous, bringing the Northern Virginia 
margin in favor to eleven to two, substantially greater than statewide. Several 


“ Shanks, p. 204 

“ George H. Reese, ed., Proceedings of the Virginia State Convention of 1861: 
February 13-May 1 (Richmond: Virginia State Library, 1965), Vol. IV, p. 156. 
Due to the receipt of the votes of absentees, and the changing of negative votes 
to affirmative, the final count was 103 to 46. Twenty-four of those who voted in the 
negative and refused to change, including Dulaney, later signed the ordinance, 
probably in the interest of unity. 

° Gazette, April 19, 1861. 

“ Tbid., April 29, 1861. 

** Shanks, p. 204. 

” Tbid., pp. 212-213. 

™ Meeting on May 20. Gazette, May 22, 1861. 

| Ibid., May 15, 1861. 
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factors boosted the total for ratification by so much that Shanks considers the 
vote only a “poor” test of secessionist sentiment.” Some emigration of Northern 
natives had taken place “under the apprehension of being molested.” “ Voters 
were placed under severe pressure at the polls by the viva voce balloting.” Sev- 
eral in Loudoun who insisted on opposing secession were thrown into the 
Potomac River.” In Fairfax, only a precinct near Washington and another 
composed largely of Quakers voted against the ordinance.” Loudoun, “solidly 
opposed to secession” in early April, ratified the ordinance by two to one. Most 
of the negative votes were cast in the non-slaveholding, Quaker northwest.” 


V. CONCLUSION 


Throughout the year before the war, Northern Virginians showed much the 
same sentiment as the rest of the state. Northern Virginia voted for a Union 
presidential candidate in November and for Union delegates in February. At 
the predominantly Unionist Convention, Northern Virginia usually voted with 
the majority, with the notable exception of the secession ordinance. Even so, 
in May, Northern Virginia ratified the secession ordinance overwhelmingly, as 
did the rest of the state. 


Throughout this period, one principle remained constant among Virginians: 
loyalty to one’s state first. In spite of their love for the Union, which they had 
done so much to help found, Virginians loved their state more. In a January, 
1861 letter to the voters, John Q. Marr had said, “We must meet the issue with 
unfaltering devotion to the honor and safety of the Commonwealth,’™ not the 
Union. Of Robert E. Lee, an Alexandria resident. Douglas Southal] Freeman 
wrote: 

He was a United States officer who loved the army and had pride in the 

Union, but something very deep in his heart kept him mindful that he had 

been a Virginian before he had been a soldier.” 


And John Janney, now a poignant figure of sadness and defeat, was asked by 
citizens of Berkeley County to run for Congress in the general elections. Janney 
refused, saying, “. .. for also on May 23rd Virginians will decide on the gravest 
of all questions, and I will abide by that decision as Virginia’s destiny is my 
destiny.” When the two loves ran contradictorily, as they did for many in May, 
1861, the latter love ruled. 


“ Shanks, pp. 212-213. 

™“ Gazette, April 25, 1861. 

“ Shanks, p. 213. 

™ Poland, p. 22. 

“Thomas P. Chapman, Jr., “The Secession Election in Fairfax County—May 
23, 1861”, Yearboo# (Fairfax, Wa., Historical Society of Fairfax County, Virginia, 
Inc., 1955), Vol. IV, pp. 49-51. The Quaker vote may have reflected anti-war, rather 
than necessarily anti-secession sentiment. 

“Poland, p. 22. 

™ Emphasis added. Gazette, Jan. 26, 1861. 

™ Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee, A Biography (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1935), Vol. I, p. 404. 

" Freer, p. 123, citing Mirror, May 22, 1861. 
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James Haley —Sgt., Ist Va. Regiment? 


By ERICK J. LUNDIN’ 


There is a family cemetery located just north of the intersection of Byrd 
Drive and Naoma Court in the Fairfax Villa subdivision just outside the city 
limits of Fairfax and south of Kamp Washington. It contains a marble tomb- 
stone which reads: 


JAMES HALEY 


SGT. 1 VA. REGT. 


The walls around the cemetery are pointed in a north-south and east-west 
direction. They are made of heavy sedimentary rock. It is forty feet long and 
thirty feet wide. Along the west and north side of the cemetery is a row of 
old boxwood bushes which have become trees. The ground is uneven and covered 
with ivy. There are two almost intact tombstones in the cemetery. Haley’s is 
made of thick marble and is easy to read, but the other is a thin white slab 
and is worn down so much that it is hard to determine what it says. In parts 
of the cemetery are what seem to be bits and pieces of other tombstones, but 
none of them have any words or letters on them. 


The cemetery is now owned by Irving L. Chasen. I traced this deed back 
from him to 1928 when John W. Rust owned it. I then traced it from John 
Rust to Thomas Shaw to Margaret E. Kildare to Elizabeth Kildare to Newman 
Burke who owned it from 1845 to 1888 (Liber H, No. 5, p. 153). 


Newman Burke purchased this land at auction from the heirs of Henry S° 
Halley (Liber Q, No. 3, p. 346) in 1845. The 1870 Census of Providence Town- 
ship lists the household of Newman Burke as follows: 


Newman Burke................. age 68 
CQENELIDE ay ma nasikswnins wen wens mers 46 
{ccs (ene ee ae Te oe ree ore 17 
RE ROONE pu ds vice nis ering Soa Cmmae de 15 


*The author is a resident of Vienna, Virginia. This paper was written in 1967, 
while he was in the ninth grade. He is now a senior at James Madison High School. 
It was done for his “Community Service Project” as he advanced from Life Scout 
to Eagle Scout, B.S.A. 

The Society is delighted to publish this article. Historical research is the back- 
bone of our organization. So much history surrounds us in Fairfax County, but it 
must be discovered and, even more important, reported. We hope our publishing 
of this article will do two things: (a) encourage other young county residents 
to prepare similar articles for publication in the yearbook; and (b) awaken an 
interest in the preservation of history to be found on tombstones in small family 
graveyards, which are fast disappearing. 


*I am not familiar with the old scrip of these records. I have some doubt 
about the middle initial. 
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PONTE se! ro tie Saliives hide dak eh ooo Wrawh ose ha ecw ee 13 
Faties W. oveiasseveiessisveressores 10 


All were literate and only Margaret was attending school. His occupation was 
listed as “farmer” with real estate valued at $9,500.00 and personal property 
at $1,000.00. 


I found definitely that no one of the Burke family was buried there because 
I saw the Burke family plot in the Town Cemetery in Fairfax, just beyond the 
Confederate Memorial. This plot includes the graves of 


Wewman, Burke cies cencaiasesesastareaws 1801-1889 
Catherine Willcoxon Burke (his wife)........ 1822-1910 
Elizabeth W, Burké@ ...0:.0 60 wswosw gen pewees 1852-1938 
Morcatet F, Butké sasesxseianeavmsacews wes 1854-1941 
eee hy I C1 (a ee 1856-1946 


According to the will of Henry S. Halley (Will Book S-1, p. 541-542), he 
had four daughters and four sons whose names were: Kitty, Fanney, Elizabeth, 
Margaret, Hampton, Henry, James, and Samuel. He called his estate “Pleasant 
Green.” 


On page 155 of Liber H, No. 5 is a map of Newman Burke’s estate which 
he called “Ivy Glen.” This map also shows Shirley Gate Road and the unfinished 
railroad bed of the Manassas Gap Railroad and what is now called “Rust Road.” 
I bought a 1955 topographic map of the Fairfax Quadrangle. I then compared 
the maps for this one particular spot and both of them checked out. They also 
agreed with the map made by General Irvin McDowell’s headquarters, dated 
January 1, 1862, in the Atlas of Fifteen Miles Around Washington, Including 
the County of Fairfax and Alexandria, published in 1879. (Library of Congress 
G 1275 .b57) This showed Newman Burke’s estate. 


I went to the National Archives for the purpose of identifying James Haley 
and checked all wars from the War of 1812 to and including the Spanish- 
American War. The following are the significant Haleys and Halleys I came 
across: 


James H. Halley, Co. E—27th Va. Inf. and 6 Va. Inf.; enlisted at Lewinsville, 
Virginia; wounded July 17, 1863 at Sharpsburg. (There was some 
doubt about the name as it was first written “Holley” but later cor- 
rected to “Halley”.) He was discharged as a sergeant. 


John Halley, War of 1812—Microfilm No. M313, roll 40)—wife, Sarah 
E—the numbers WO 14908 and WC 21662—listed as being from 
Virginia. 

John B, Haley—enlisted as a private in Co. E, First Regiment Virginia 
Cavalry under Captain William Patrick. He was captured June 21, 
1864 at White House, Va., released May 17, 1865 at Elmira, N.Y.— 
residence shown as New York, N.Y. 
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John Haley—private, Co. C, First Regiment, Virginia Infantry under Cap- 
tain John E. Dooley—enlisted April 21, 1861, Richmond, Va.—killed 
while A.W.O.L. July 26, 1862 when he had achieved the rank of 
sergeant. 


There are references to James Haley in the War of the Rebellion, Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, but none of them appeared to 
have even the remotest connection with Virginia or Fairfax County. 


I am almost positive there are a number of Halleys buried in the little ceme- 
tery because a librarian in the Patrick Henry Branch Library said she had visited 
the spot before the construction of Fairfax Villa began and that there were more 
than two tombstones. She also said that all of the tombstones except for the 
soldier's had the same surname and that the soldier’s surname was different 
by one letter. 


James M. Halley, son of Henry S. Halley, married Catherine Simpson. He 
is listed in the 1840 Census of Fairfax Court House, Providence Township * 
as follows: 
Head of Household: James M. Halley 


Males weer ascii a> 2 
DE, bau sre vie ee 1 
igs | ee 1 
oe: |) re 1 

Females 5-10 .............. 1 
Oe ine cree o-aies se 2 
20-80 <sessnkexaete 1 
Ge aca ok Kee os 1 

Slaves 

Male under 10 «.6scwawe es l 

Female under 10 .......... 1 
LOE oe maagdea «eae 2 
SS4A00 .a4 seinen eee 1 


Six members of household employed in agriculture. 


He would have been too old for the Civil War, but one of his sons might 
have taken part in it. J tried to find the will of Catherine Halley but hers was 
one of the wills destroyed during the Civil War. 


The old white tombstone from which I took a rubbing shows a daughter, 
Elizabeth, dead at age 16. Could this have bzen James M. Halley’s sister, Eliza- 
beth, or one of his own daughters? Certainly it was not Elizabeth Burke. Her 
grave is in the Town Cemetery. 

Then there is John Halley of the War of 1812. In the 1840 Census in the 
list taken by Samuel Lewis, probated by John DeBell. is a John H. Hallev, male 
40-50, with two white females in the household in the 30-40 categorv. There is 
also a Sarah S.* Halley, a female between 60-70, living alone with three slaves 


* Microfilm T5, roll 180. 
* Again I am doubtful about the initial. 
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under 10, two between 10 and 24, and one between 24 and 36. Three members 
of this household were engaged in agriculture. This Sarah might be the same 
Sarah listed as the wife of the 1812 soldier. 


Although I still haven't cleared up the James Haley mystery, I have estab- 
lished the ownership of the land during the Civil War. I feel a number of 
Halleys are buried there. There might be more clues in the Courthouse records 
among wills, deeds, and the marriage records (which I did not check), but 
wherever I looked, there were only “Halleys” and not “Haleys.” I feel that 
the stonecutter misspelled the name on the tombstone. It is possible that the 
James H. Halley, the sergeant who enlisted at Lewinsville, is the “James Haley” 
buried there. Perhaps the Halleys moved from “Pleasant Green” after the sale 
to Newman Burke to the Pimmit Run area as Catherine Halley appears to have 
received land located there from her father. Then their son could have enlisted 
at Lewinsville. 
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James Haley tombstone 
Note: Same kind of marker as used in Arlington National Cemetery. 
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The Fairfax County Committee of Safety’ 


By STEPHEN CONRAD STUNTZ* 


Secretary Fairfax Historical Society 
Author of “The Second Mrs. Jim,’ “Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie,” etc. 


THE FAIRFAX COUNTY COMMITTEE OF SAFETY, 1774-1775 


George Washington, Chairman 


Robert Adam William Hartshorne 
Charles Alexander James Kirk 
Philip Alexander Thomas Lewis 
Charles Broadwater George Mason 
William Brown Lee Massey 

John Carlyle Edward Payne 
Martin Cockburn William Payne 
Townshend Dade, Jr. Thomas Pollard 
John Dalton William Ramsay 
George Gilpin William Rumney 
Henry Gunnell Thomas Triplett 
Robert Hanson Harrison John West 
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“Preparedness,” we speak of today, with quite an air. But a hundred and 
forty odd years ago they had a truer name for the same condition. They called 
it “Safety.” 


And so Committees of Safety were organized in every one of the colonies, 
and in a great many of the more important counties in each colony. The powers 
of the provincial committees may be judged by those of the Virginia committee, 
which consisted of eleven members chosen by the Provincial Convention, July 
18, 1774. They were empowered to grant military office, to appoint commis- 
saries, paymasters, and contractors, and to provide for the troops which even 
at that time it seemed would be necessary in view of the disturbed relations 
with the mother country. Every officer was obliged to swear obedience to this 
body, and its members were exempt from military duty. 


* This article was published in the October, 1916 Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine. The late Mr. Stuntz, who prepared this article, was the 
father of Mayo S. Stuntz, President of the present-day Historical Society. We re- 
publish this interesting piece on a little known subject with the kind permission 
of Miss Mary Rose Hall, Editor DAR Magazine. 

*The writer desires to make acknowledgments to his wife, whose preparation 
of a paper on this subject for reading before the Fairfax County Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, first interested him in this important group of 
men. 
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The county committees, which were elected by conventions of the people at 
the recommendation of the provincial convention, were to co-operate in every 
way possible with the provincial committee, and there is no doubt that they 
did this with the utmost willingness. It was the county committees which made 
it possible for the revolutionary machinery of government, disconnected and un- 
usable as it became at times, to accomplish its ends finally. 


It is difficult to tell in what light the committees of safety were considered 
by the people as a whole, but we know that if the war had turned out differently 
the prominence of the members of these bodies would have insured them speedy 
punishment. Usually no pay was given these committeemen, although they 
gave freely of themselves and of their time, and in return they received no 
recognition for their efforts, and in fact have become practically forgotten ex- 
cept by the writers of history. 


The county committees of correspondence were smaller bodies organized 
to handle matters more expeditiously than the Committees of Safety could. 
The Fairfax County Committee of Correspondence in November, 1775, con- 
sisted of Mason, Dalton, Ramsay, Kirk, and Carlyle, with the addition of John 
Muir, the last not a member of the Committee of Safety however. 


The power and influence of these county committees varied, of course, 
greatly depending on the location of the county, the nature of the population, 
and the ability of the leaders. It is certain, however, that no county committee 
throughout the American Colonies contributed so much to the cause of our 
independence as did that of Fairfax County, Virginia. 


This county at the outbreak of the Revolution was slightly larger than at 
present, the thirty-six square miles of the present Alexandria County not yet 
having been turned over to help form the District of Columbia. It was a 
farming county with iron works at Colchester, and the city of Alexandria, which 
was a busy port and the most important in northern Virginia. As a result of this 
division of population, we find the Committee of Safety drawn from both city 
and country. City merchants, attorneys, and physicians, and county farmers and 
plantation owners of all ages from 22 to 58, all gathered together in the com- 
mon cause. Most of the men were native Americans, but at least three, Brown, 
Ramsay, and Cockburn, were born abroad. Thirteen out of the twenty-five 
members of whom we have record had served as vestryment of Truro or Fairfax 
Parishes, so that they were accustomed to working together. This large percent- 
age of vestrymen reveals the close connection between church and state that 
existed up to this time in Virginia. Others were closely related by intermar- 
riage of families. As an example of some of them—two of the cousins of 
George Mason, the Misses Bronaugh, married the Rev. Lee Massey and Martin 
Cockburn; the sister of William Brown was the wife of Charles Alexander; 
Robert Hanson Harrison was nephew by marriage of Ramsay and William 
Payne, and great-nephew of Mason: and the two Alexanders and Townshend 
Dade, Jr., were first cousins. In addition Carlyle and Dalton at least had been 
partners in business in Alexandria and so continued until the death of Dalton 
in 1777. 
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The location of Fairfax County at the head of navigation on the Potomac 
made it especially dangerous for the members of the Committee of Safety to 
take the stand they did, for Washington and Mason at Mt. Vernon and Gunston 
Hall, and the numerous Alexandria members, Carlyle, Dalton, Brown, Ramsay, 
Hartshorne, Harrison, and Alexander, at that place were all in easy reach of 
any attacking force which might ascend the Potomac. In fact British ships of 
war did come to Alexandria and there is a well authenticated story of the cap- 
ture in that port of a war vessel by cavalry during the Revolution. It is highly 
probable that these men, so closely associated by their home interests, had the 
feeling so well expressed by Franklin, that they must hang together, otherwise 
they should hang separately. 


Out of the twenty-five men who were members of the Committee of Safety 
of this county two at least were of national prominence. George Mason, friend 
and neighbor of George Washington, one of the founders of Alexandria in 1749, 
member of the Virginia Committee of Safety, August to December, 1775, and of 
the Virginia Conventions of 1775 and 1776, was the author of the Fairfax Re- 
solves and of the famous Bill of Rights, which had such great influence in the 
formation of our present form of government. He it was who in 1780 sug- 
gested the plan, later adopted, by which Virginia ceded to the Federal govern- 
ment her claims to lands north and west of the Ohio River. In 1787 he helped 
to frame the Constitution, but because of the large and indefinite powers given 
Congress by the Constitution, he opposed its ratification in the Virginia con- 
vention. 


The other one was of world-wide fame, and no words of ours can add 
any lustre to the name of the commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the colonies, and first President of these United States, George Washington. 


Aside from these two men there were several others of more than merely 
local fame. Robert Hanson Harrison, clerk of the Fairfax County Committee 
of Safety in 1774, was a native of Maryland, who had established himself in 
the practice of law in Alexandria, and succeeded his brother-in-law, George 
Johnston, Jr., January, 1776, as aid and confidential secretary to General Wash- 
ington with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. On the death of his wife he returned 
to his native state, and on March 10, 1781, became Chief Justice of the General 
Court of that commonwealth. In 1790 he was appointed one of the associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, but died at Bladensburg while 
on his way to Philadelphia to take his seat, leaving two daughters, Sarah and 
Dorothy. An interesting discussion of his Revolutionary services, appears in the 
claim of his descendants for commutation pay in 1830.° 


Dr. William Brown, probably the youngest committeeman, is another man 
who played an important role in the Revolution. Graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, in 1770, at the age of 18, he established himself in practice 
at Alexandria. His position in the community is shown by the fact that he soon 
became a vestryman of Truro Parish. Enlisting at the outbreak of the war as 
a military surgeon, he soon became Assistant Physicial and Surgeon General 


*U. S. House of Rep. 26th Congress, 1st series Report 436, p. 37. 
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PHARMACOPOEIA 
SIMPLICIORUM 


ET 


EFFICACIORUM, 


IN USUM 


NOSOCOMII MILITARIS, 
AD EXERCITUM 


Foederatarum Awerice Civitatum 
PERTINENT!SS 


HODIERN# NOSTR# INCPIZ RERUMQUE 
ANGUSTIIS, 


Feroci hoftium fevitiz, belloque crudeli ex inopinat> 
patriz noftra illato-debitis, 


MaAaxIME ACCOMMODATA. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Rx Orricina STYNER & CIST. m pce exxvigt. 


(THE FIRST AMERICAN PHARMACOPOLLL, 


Compiled by Dr. William Brown, one of the members of the Fairfax County Com- 
miltee af Safety, and Assistant Surgeon General of the Middle Division of the Army.) 
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for the middle division of the army with hospitals under his charge at Lititz and 
Bethlehem. From Lititz he published the first American Pharmacopoeia (see 
reproduction of title-page) for use in army hospitals. He served until 1780, 
and then returned to his practice in Alexandria and vicinity where he died in 
1792, and was buried at Preston, near that city, leaving a number of descend- 
ants, as did most of the members of the committee with the exception of Wash- 
ington and Cockburn. 


Other members less widely known outside the county, but of local fame and 
reputation, were the Alexandria firm, Carlyle and Dalton, who were associated 
in business for many years. John Carlyle (1720-1780), one of the founders 
of Alexandria, was a son-in-law of William Fairfax, and built the Carlyle house, 
and completed Christ Church when the contractor defaulted. Among his de- 
scendants is Mrs. Burton Harrison, whose delightful Belhaven Tales give so true 
a picture of Alexandria life in the first half of the nineteenth century.’ 


Capt. John Dalton (d. 1777), who is more or less eclipsed by his partner, 
was one of the first Alexandria landowners, a vestryman of Fairfax Parish. Two 
of his daughters married William Herbert and William Bird, and left numerous 
descendants. 


One of the most versatile members of the committee was the Rev. Lee 
Massey, who first studied law with George Johnston, Esq., of Alexandria, the 
friend of Patrick Henry, and then on the recommendation of the vestry of Truro 
Parish was sent to England to be ordained and became rector of that Parish. 


This position he held until the outbreak of the war when he resigned, studied 
medicine, and practiced until his death around his home on the Occoquan. A 
charming miniature of one of his younger sons is handed down among the 
descendants of the Bronaugh family, from among the ladies of which the Rev. 
Lee Massey chose his third wife. This young man, while a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Marine Corps, was drowned in 1812 at the Gosport Navy Yard. Tradition 
has the story that one of his cousins, a Miss Bronaugh, to whom he offered his 
hand and heart, declined the man but accepted the miniature. However true this 
may be, her great-grand-daughter still treasures the little picture with the initials 
“L. M.” in gold across the braided hair at the back of the miniature. The picture 
is also of interest as showing the Marine Corps uniform of the period in color, 
thus fixing the date at which certain changes were made in that uniform. 


At least one of the members of the Committee was apparently not up to the 
standard of the membership as a whole. Ordained in 1765, Rev. Townshend 
Dade, Jr., son of a vestryman of Fairfax Parish, was twice brought before a 
committee of the vestry to investigate his conduct and finally resigned. 


That the meetings of this committee were always peaceful ones can hardly 
be believed, since the members were all men of affairs, used to giving orders and 
to being obeyed, yet no record exists of any definite troubles. Record does exist 
of a more or less traditionary nature of trouble between certain members of the 


‘See William and Mary Quarteriy, Vol. 18, p. 211 et. seq. 
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Lieut. Lee Massey, son of the Rev. Lee Massey of the Fairfax Committee of 
Safety, nephew to Harrison, Payne, Cockburn, and cousin of Mason, From a 
miniature owned by Mrs. Wm. Champe Boswell of Baltimore, hitherto un- 
published. Artist unknown. Period between 1807-1812, when the young Lieu- 
tenant was drowned. 


committee before this period. In 1754, while Washington was stationed at Alex- 
andria as colonel of militia, Col. George Fairfax and William Elzey were can- 
didates for the Assmbly. William Payne was a supporter of Elzey, while Wash- 
ington was strongly in favor of Fairfax’s candidacy, and in an argument on the 
street said something which Payne construed as an insult, and promptly knocked 
him down with his cane. The men of Washington's company hearing of this 
or seeing it, rushed to his assistance, but he ordered them to dispurse, as he 
knew what steps to take. The next morning Payne was summoned to meet 
Washington at his quarters. Not knowing just what to expect, but supposing 
he was being sent for to be challenged to a duel, although courtesy demanded 
that a second be sent to him direct, he visited Washington's rooms, when to 
his surprise he was welcomed with an apology from the headstrong young 
officer, who was even then great enough to acknowledge that he was entirely 
in the wrong, and that Payne was fully justified in knocking him down." That 


° See Alexandria Herald, Sept. 10, 1819. 
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the fighting character was not confined to that generation of the family is evi- 
denced by the story told by Brockett and Rock concerning one of Payne’s de- 
scendants, that he, Albyn W. Payne, of Warrenton, was the man “who struck 
Billy Patterson.” 


From Four-mile Run to Hunting Creek extended the estate of one of the 
committee members, Charles Alexander (1737-1806), for whose family the city 
of Alexandria was named. His home was at Preston near Alexandria, and it 
is told that his son Charles was the first gentleman in Virginia to take a stand 
against the habit of after-dinner tippling so common in his day. After the second 
round of wine-glasses, he was accustomed to rise and retire with the ladies to 
the drawing-room. 


Col. Martin Cockburn must have been a gentleman of strong character also. 
He was an English gentleman, who after a trip to Jamaica was visiting friends 
in the colony, among them George Mason, when he met one of Mason’s cousins, 
Miss Nancy Bronaugh. Unable to carry her away to England, in spite of his 
efforts in that direction, he returned to Virginia at the first opportunity and 
settled down as a neighbor of Mason’s. There he lived with his wife for up- 
wards of fifty years without a word on either side to disturb the harmony of 
their life. On telling this recently to an old aunt to whom the name “Uncle 
Martin” was perfectly familiar, her comment was amusing, “Oh, yes, Aunt 
Nancy had paralysis of the throat.” Readers may draw their own conclusions. 


While not a member of the committee proper, the name of George Broad- 
water should be mentioned in this connection. Delegate from Fairfax to the 
General Assembly, he was chosen to attend the Williamsburg convention and to 
present the resolutions prepared by George Mason, known as the Fairfax Re- 
solves. 


That the members of the committee were not “slackers” is shown by the 
fact that Gilpin served as a major, Rumney as a colonel, and Pollard and Triplett 
as captains in the Fairfax Militia in addition to those who served in the Con- 
tinental Line. 


Lack of space prevents the greater elaboration of the strength of the indi- 
vidual members of the Fairfax County Committee of Safety, but enough has 
been told to show clearly that among the strong men of the period the mem- 
bers of the Committee of this small county probably were as able as those of 
any other committee, and that they contributed a greater share to the making 
of the nation than did those of any other county in the colonies. It was especially 
fitting, therefore, that a portion of this county should have been transferred to 
the Federal Government as part of its seat of government, and it will always 
be a matter of regret that the pride of our First President and the fear of 
criticism because of his own and his wife’s holdings on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, should have prevented the development of the District on both sides 
of the Potomac as originally planned. 
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The Engagement at Blackburn’s Ford 


By LAURENCE M, MITCHELL * 
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The site of Blackburn's Ford on Highway 28—looking toward Manassas. 
FOREWORD 


This is an account of an engagement of the armies of the Union and the 
Confederacy which occurred in Fairfax County where roads leading from Cen- 
treville to Manassas crossed Bull Run. It was not a great battle and, at the time 
of its occurrence and thereafter, the engagement was variously identified. Those 
who were defeated there and sought to minimize its importance referred to the 
brief struggle as the “Affair at Blackburn's Ford.” Confederate officials, exalting 
in victory, called it the “Battle of Blackburn's Ford.” Others, apparently seeking 
a middle ground, referred to it as the “Engagement at Blackburn's Ford.” 


The unplanned fight, the first in the war between the States of units of 
large confronting armies, might have been called the Engagement at Mitchell's 
Ford. The attack of the first brigade of the Union Army on the Confederate de- 


* Laurence Mitchell, a director of the Historical Society and a contributor to 
its yearbook, lives in the neighborhood which he describes in "The Engagement 
at Blackburn's Ford.” 
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fense line on Bull Run was first directed at a crossing called Mitchell’s Ford, 
and was shifted to the approach to Blackburn’s Ford, about a half mile down- 
stream, Only when it became apparent that the concentration of Confederate 
strength at the upper ford would not be overcome. For the purpose of this 
account, however, the fighting at the crossing of Bull Run on July 18, 1861 will 
be called the Engagement at Blackburn’s Ford. 


Most of the regiments and batteries involved at Blackburn’s Ford on July 
18th were also involved in that area on the 21st while the Battle of Bull Run 
was begun and concluded on the Henry House Hill five miles to the west. The 
fighting on the 21st, in the area immediately north and northwest of Blackburn’s 
Ford, was not a continuation of the effort made on the 18th to break through 
the Confederate defense on Bull Run. It was part of a holding operation to 
prevent a flanking movement by either army during the greater battle. 


The narrative account of the action near Blackburn’s Ford has been con- 
densed for the benefit of readers who may not be interested in details con- 
cerning the identity and performance of military divisions, brigades, or regi- 
ments, or analysis of the sometimes conflicting statements of the generals and 
their subordinates. An official publication entitled “The War of the Rebellion” 
and containing the records of the Union and Confederate armies, in one hun- 
dred and twenty volumes, was published, after 1880, pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress, and under the direction of the Secretary of War. Copies of that publica- 
tion can be found in the Library of Congress, in some of the larger libraries, 
and in the library of the Manassas National Battlefield Park Museum. 


The record of the “Bull Run Campaign” of 1861 is contained, almost en- 
tirely, in Volume II, of Series I of the official records and references to that 
publication will be cited hereafter only by the page number of Volume II. 


The “Engagement at Blackburn’s Ford” on July 18th was an event of much 
greater importance than has been generally assumed. The greater part of the 
area in which the fighting occurred is now a part of the holding of the Northern 
Virginia Regional Park Authority. This account is, in part, a response to the 
expressed interest of the present Director of that authority in the identification 
and description of the historical landmarks within or near Bull Run Regional 
Park. 
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1 inch = 2000 feet 


THE ENGAGEMENT AT BLACKBURN’S FORD 


The Spring of 1861 was clouded in the United States of America by an 
increasing threat of war between Northern and Southern States which had been 
unable, in ten years of effort by men of good will, to resolve the inherent an- 
tagonisms of a country divided—North and South—by conflicting economic, 
social, and political objectives. The inauguration of Abraham Lincoln, who had 
declared that the country could not continue to exist “half slave and half 
free” had marked the end of nearly all hope that the regional differences that 
had been irreconcilable for so long a time could be resolved by anything less 
than war. 


General Winfield Scott, an aged veteran of wars with the British and the 
Mexicans, was the commanding general of the army of the United States in 
the Spring of 1861. General Robert E. Lee, who had declined the field com- 
mand of a Federal army being assembled, accepted, on April 23rd, appointment 
as Commander of the Military and Naval Forces of Virginia and, on May 7th, 
command of all Confederate States Forces serving in Virginia. On May 12th 
Brigadier General Milledge L. Bonham of South Carolina was assigned to the 
command of Confederate forces on the “Alexandria Line,’ and on May 24th a 
Federal army moved across the Potomac. On May 28th General Irvin McDowell 
assumed command of Federal forces in the “Department of Northern Virginia.” 
On June 2nd General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, the hero of Fort 
Sumter, replaced General Bonham in Command of a Confederate army being 
assembled at Manassas. 


The months of May and June were occupied on both sides of the Potomac 
by a call for volunteers, the assembly and training of recruits, and the selection 
of officers to lead them. Skirmishes and minor engagements occurred in West 
Virginia and Virginia but none, prior to July 18th, involved large forces. At 
the place called Manassas, where, in 1861, a few houses clustered around a 
recently established junction of the Orange and Manassas Gap railroads, the 
recruits of the Confederacy were assembling. From that point the rails ran south 
to Richmond and west, over the Blue Ridge, to the wheat and corn fields of the 
Shenandoah Valley, the “bread basket of Virginia.” The generals of the Union 
looked at the place where the railroads came together and saw a military 
objective of the first importance. The professional soldiers of the Confederacy 
looked at a line on the maps that indicated a stream called Bull Run, running 
from the Bull Run Mountains into Occoquan Creek and the Potomac, and saw 
a line of defense. During the last week in May General Lee inspected recruits 
gathering at Manassas and decided that the Confederate defense against an 
anticipated attack should be on Bull Run.’ 


On May 31 General Beauregard reported to Richmond: “Bull Run is a small 
stream running in this locality nearly from East to West to its confluence 
with the Occoquan River. .. At this season habitually low and sluggish, it is, 
however, rapidly and frequently swollen by the summer rains until it is 


*O.R., p. 891. 
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unfordable. The banks are, for the most part, rocky and steep, but abound in 
long used fords. The country on either side, much broken and thickly 
wooded, becomes gently rolling and open as it recedes from the stream. 
On the northern bank the ground is much the highest, and commands the 
other bank completely. Roads traverse and intersect the surrounding country 
in almost every direction. Finally at Mitchell’s Ford the stream is almost equi- 
distant between Centreville and Manassas some six miles apart.” 


The Confederate defense line on Bull Run was based on seven fords which, 
in the order of their location, proceeding downstream from the stone bridge 
on the Warrenton Turnpike, were: Lewis’ Ford, Ball’s Ford, Island Ford, 
Mitchell's Ford, Blackburn’s Ford, McLean’s Ford and Union Mills Ford. 
Mitchell’s Ford and Blackburn’s Ford are now marked by the bridges on high- 
ways 616 and 28. The others are no longer in use. 


General McDowell, commanding Federal and armed forces in Virginia, ap- 
proached a clash with those of the Confederacy on Bull Run with the hope that 
he might avoid a frontal attack and the casualties that might result, by a move- 
ment that would “turn the enemy’s right.” Investigation indicated that the narrow 
country roads leading to the lower fords on Bull Run would not permit passage 
of the troops required for such an operation and, reluctantly, he turned to con- 
sideration of a flanking movement around the left end of the enemy line which 
rested on the Warrenton Turnpike.” That alternate appeared to be feasible but, 
attempted on the morning of the 21st, led to defeat. 


General Beauregard contemplated a comparable maneuver by which the 
Confederate force waiting at Bull Run would hold and repulse McDowell's 
frontal attack on the direct road to Manassas while several brigades of his army 
outflanked the attackers by a sweep around McDowell's left end to seize Cen- 
treville and sever all lines of communication and supply between that point 
and Washington. Beauregard’s plan was indicated by orders to his brigade 
commanders on July 8th. 


“Should the enemy march to the attack of Mitchell’s Ford via Centreville 
the following movements will be made with celerity: 


(I) The Fourth brigade will march from Blackburn’s Ford to attack 
him on the flank and center. 


(II) The Third brigade will be thrown to the attack of his center and 
rear towards Centreville. 


(IIL) The Second and Sixth brigades united will push forward and at- 
tack him in the rear by way of Centreville, protecting their own right 
flanks and rear from the direction of Fairfax Station and Courthouse. 


(IV) In the event of the defeat of the enemy, the troops at Mitchell’s 
Ford and Stone Bridge, especially the cavalry and the artillery, will join 
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in the pursuit which shall be conducted with vigor but unceasing 
prudence, and continued until he shall have been driven beyond the 
Potomac.” * 


Military maps of the Bull Run area produced in 1861 after the battle there 
indicate that the northern approaches to Bull Run at Mitchell’s and Blackburn’s 
Fords were, at that time, very like they are now. The greater part of the slope 
from the high ground of the Centreville plateau to Bull Run was open farm 
Jand. The immediate approaches to the Fords have been changed by removal 
of most of the timber that covered the flood plain in 1861, the construction 
of the present bridges at the sites of the old fords, and the erection of a num- 
ber of houses along the approach to Blackburn’s Ford from the north. 


On the morning of Thursday, July 18th General Milledge L. Bonham, 
commanding the First Brigade of the Confederate Army, was in a previously 
prepared position behind Mitchell’s Ford. Brigadier General David R. Jones, 
commanding the Third Brigade, was at McLean’s Ford, and Colonel Jubal Early, 
commanding the Sixth Brigade, was in a reserve position near the McLean 
farmhouse, about a mile south of Bull Run, at a point approximately equidistant 
from Blackburn’s and Mitchell’s Ford. At Mitchell’s Ford, and only there, the 
natural defense provided by Bull Run had been strengthened by entrenchments 
on the right bank of the stream. General Beauregard established his headquarters 
in the McLean house on the morning of the 18th. 


At eight fifteen on the morning of July 18th General Irvin McDowell, 
commanding the Union army moving toward Manassas, instructed General 
Daniel Tyler, commanding the 1st Division and leading the advance, to “ob- 
serve well the roads to Manassas and Warrenton. Do not bring on an engage- 
ment but keep up the impression that we are moving on Manassas.” ° 


General Tyler arrived in Centreville about 9:00 a.m. and shortly thereafter 
moved southward on the road leading to Manassas. From high ground about 
a mile north of Bull Run, where the Old Centreville Road now comes into 
highway 28, Tyler’s officers observed troops in position on the right or southern 
bank of Bull Run at Mitchell’s Ford. Skirmishers were advanced, artillery fire 
was directed against the Confederate position, and infantry moved toward what 
appeared to be the center of the Confederate defense. Whatever the objective 
of that effort may have been nothing was accomplished, and the Federal attack 
was shifted to the approach to Blackburn’s Ford, about half a mile down stream. 
After some bloody fighting in the timber that fringed the left bank of the 
stream there, the 12th New York regiment dissolved in panic and retreat. Gen- 
eral Tyler declared that the attack was a reconnaissance, that his purpose had 
been served, and ordered a withdrawal of his infantry to safe ground beyond the 
range of Confederate artillery. Except for an exchange of artillery fire which 
continued until darkness the attack was ended. 


*O.R., p. 447. 
°O.R., p. 312. 
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The Confederate artillerymen behind Bull Run suffered a great disadvant- 
age because their older guns lacked the power and range of the Federal bat- 
teries. Artillery in use in 1861, was described as “smooth bore” or “rifled” and 
included six and twelve pound smoothbore guns, ten, twenty, and thirty pound 
Parrott rifles, and howitzers. The range of such guns varied from that of the 
smoothbores, which was as little as three hundred yards when aimed directly, 
to that of the best of the rifled guns which had a range of more than two miles 
when fired at an elevation of thirty-five degrees. Tyler’s reconnaissance force 
emerged from the wooded plateau overlooking Bull Run at approximately the 
point where the Old Centreville Road now joins highway 28, about six hundred 
feet north of the crossroads called “Johnson’s Corner” and about a hundred feet 
higher than Bull Run. The Federal battery opened fire from a position immed- 
iately to the right of that junction. about 5.800 feet from Mitchell’s Ford, and 
could fire into and bevond the Confederate position on the Run while the Con- 
federate gunners could not reach the Federal battery without advancing their 
guns to an exposed position beyond the Run. which was called Kemper's Hill in 
honor of a young artilleryman who made effective use of that position to drive 
back an attacking force. 


The casualty reports issued by the officers of the opposing forces at Black- 
burn’s Ford varied greatly. On July 19th General McDowell reported Union 
losses at three killed and twenty-one wounded. General Longstreet reported: 
“We have no means of learning positively the probable loss of the enemy. 
Prisoners taken then and since report it from nine hundred to two thousand.” 
General Beauregard reported: “The loss of the enemy can only be conjectured. 
In that part of the field immediately contested, and near Blackburn's Ford. some 
sixty-four corpses were found and buried.” The Official records reported Union 
casualties to have been nineteen killed and thirty-eight wounded. and Confed- 
erate casualties sixty-eight killed and wounded, a total, excluding those re- 
ported as missing. of one hundred and twenty-five. It seems unlikely that the 
casualties at Blackburn’s Ford were ever completely and accuratelv reported. 
The confusion which characterized armies composed almost entirely of inex- 
perienced recruits was not Jikely to produce reliable statistics. and records of 
the Union army were lost in the uncontrolled retreat to Washington. 


The Engagement at Blackburn's Ford was the first of units of large armies in 
the Civil War. Skirmishes and clashes between small Federal and Confederate 
forces in southern and western Virginia, and in Fairfax County, preceded that 
engagement. but such encounters involved small and isolated forces and did not 
Jead, immediately, to any great battle or greatly affect the course of the war that 
followed. 


The repulse at Blackburn’s Ford seems to have been responsible for a 
sequence of events which led to the Federal defeat at the First Batrle of Bull 
Run, three days later. Checked bv the defeat on the 18th the confidence that 
had been expressed by McDowell's army as it marched to Centreville was not 
evident in the major assault on the 21st. For the North Blackburn’s Ford was a 
signal that the “on to Richmond” slogan might be denied; in the South the 
report of the Federal repulse was a reaffirmation of the general belief that 
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Southerners were better fighting men. The generals and political leaders of the 
South were elated. In Washington news of the repulse was modified or sup- 
pressed, but in Centreville the word of the defeat spread among the generals 
and the men they commanded. The depression in the troops of the Fifth Division 
which General Tyler commanded was clearly evident. Units whose term of 
enlistment was expiring refused all pleas to postpone their departure and, as 
General McDowell wrote in later years, “. .. marched to the rear to the sound 
of the enemy’s cannon.” The Confederate command was lifted, by the per- 
formance of Longstreet’s brigade at Blackburn’s Ford, from a contemplation 
of defeat to anticipation of victory. On July 17th Beauregard had written to 
Jefferson Davis: “I have fallen back on the line of Bull Run and will make a 
stand at Mitchell’s Ford. If his (the enemy’s) force is overwhelming I shall re- 
tire to the Rappahannock Railroad Bridge saving my command for defense there 
and future operations.” On the 19th and 20th he considered an earlier plan to 
cut General McDowell's communication with Washington, overrun the capital 
of the Union, and end the war quickly. 


Convinced by the defeat at the Ford that the Confederate defense line be- 
hind Bull Run would not be overcome by a frontal attack McDowell spent the 
following two days—July 19th and 20th—in an exploration of possible de- 
tours by which the enemy could be outflanked. Time was against him and in 
those two days General Johnston’s Army of the Shenandoah, rolled into Ma- 
nassas on the cars of the Manassas Gap Railroad and, on the 21st, marched to 
the battlefield on the Henry House hill to turn an apparent defeat into a spec- 
tacular victory for the Confederacy. 


The adverse effect on the morale of Tyler’s Fifth Division of its failure at 
Blackburn’s Ford did not prevent its assignment to a key position in the major 
offensive of the Federal army. McDowell’s decision to open the way to Manassas 
by a flanking movement on the Warrenton Turnpike required a vigorous frontal 
attack to divert attention and General Tyler, assigned that responsibility, was 
ordered to move at two thirty in the morning to open fire on the stone bridge 
on the Turnpike. The sound of his artillery was to be the signal for the be- 
ginning, under the cover of darkness, of the flanking movement. Tyler's attack 
was delayed nearly three hours and when begun was feeble and ineffective. The 
result was disastrous. The flanking movement was discovered, reinforcements 
were rushed to the defending force and the strategy which should have been 
successful if Tyler had performed effectively led only to humiliating defeat. 


In an appraisal of the effect of the defeat at Blackburn’s Ford, written some 
years after the War, General James B. Fry, who served as McDowell’s adjutant 
at the First Battle of Bull Run, wrote: 


“The Confederates, feeling that they had repulsed a heavy and real attack, 
were encouraged by the result. The Federal troops, on the other hand, were 
greatly depressed. The regiment which suffered most was completely de- 
moralized, and McDowell felt that the depression of the repulse was felt 
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throughout his army... . Even Tyler, himself, felt the depressing effect of 
his repulse if we may judge by his cautious and feeble action on the 21st 
when dash was required.” ° 


Referring to Tyler's failure in a letter which he wrote to Fry in 1884, Mc- 
Dowell wrote: 


“How I have been punished for my leniency to that man! If there is any- 
thing that is clearer to me than anything else with reference to our opera- 
tions in that campaign, it is that if we had had another commander for our 
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right we should have had a complete success.” ' 


Confederate opinion of the effect of the engagement at Blackburn’s Ford 
was expressed by Beauregard and Longstreet in Memoirs written twenty years 
later. Beauregard wrote: “Our success in this first limited collision was of spe- 
cial prestige to my army of new troops and, moreover, of decisive importance 
by so increasing General McDowell's caution as to give time for the arrival of 
some of General Johnston’s force.” 


The action at Blackburn’s Ford on the 18th was followed by Confederate 
preparations for a greater battle in that vicinity. Expecting the principal thrust 
on the direct road to Manassas, Beauregard concentrated the greater part of the 
force at his disposal where that road crossed Bull Run, and issued orders indicat- 
ing his plan of battle. General Bonham was to hold his position in the flank. 
General Ewell was to move toward Centreville on the Union Mills Road and 
General Jones was to support Ewell. General Early was to support Longstreet 
or Jones as the need might arise. All were left with the understanding that they 
would receive further and more specific orders. In the confusion that followed 
the surprise attack of the Federal army at the left end of the Confederate 
line the expected orders were never issued, or if issued, were never received. 


The commanding generals on both sides feared a flanking movement across 
the lower fords of Bull Run. On the morning of the 21st approximately 20,000 
men in five brigades faced each other across Bull Run, at Mitchell’s, Blackburn’s, 
and McLean’s Fords, in a holding operation sustained throughout the day by 
intermittent artillery fire, and enlivened, during the late afternoon, by a Con- 
federate attack on Federal positions overlooking Little Rocky Run. 


Four Federal regiments and four batteries were deployed in defensive po- 
sitions facing Mitchell’s and Blackburn’s Fords and along a little used woods 
road that ran eastward from the Centreville-Manassas Road over the course 
now followed by Compton Road. The left end of the Federal defense rested 
on an elevation called Grigsby’s Hill, about 800 yards northeast of Blackburn’s 
Ford, where Federal battery, protected by hastily constructed earthworks, over- 
looked Bull Run and the valley of Little Rocky Run. About four o'clock in the 
afternoon Federal skirmishers signaled the advance of three Confederate regi- 
ments which had crossed the Run at McLean’s Ford and were advancing into 


° Battles and Leaders, The Century Company, Vol. I, p. 179. 
* Ibid, p. 187. 
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the Little Rocky Run ravine from the east. Confused Confederates fired on their 
own comrades leading the attack through dense brush and, unable to withstand 
the blast of artillery fire, retreated to give Federal artillerymen the only un- 
mistakable victory of the forces of the Union on that day. Confederate casualties 
were fourteen killed and sixty-two wounded. The Federal loss was six killed and 
eighteen wounded. 


As he watched the collapse of the Federal attack on the Henry House hill late 
in the afternoon it occurred to General Beauregard that if the brigades at 
Mitchell's and Blackburn’s Fords moved promptly they might cut off the 
enemy’s retreat at Centreville. His order to achieve that objective was received 
between five and six o'clock and the advance began but, at the junction of the 
roads leading from the fords toward Centreville, Longstreet encountered Bon- 
ham’s force in motion. Invoking his authority as the senior officer Bonham 
insisted on taking the lead and time was wasted by argument and confusion. As 
the advance resumed a member of General Johnston’s staff appeared, excited by 
a report that the “Federals” were attacking at the Union Mills Ford and threat- 
ening Manassas Junction. Overruling Longstreet Bonham directed withdrawal 
of his and Longstreet’s forces to Bull Run where he learned that the reported 
attack was a false alarm. 


For Longstreet the day had been a long demonstration of incompetence. 
Obeying instructions and orders given and quickly cancelled he had crossed 
and recrossed Bull Run six times. He obeyed Bonham’s order but not without an 
expression of his frustration. “As he rode away,” a fellow officer reported, “and 
in a grove of young pines he had dismounted—and had exploded in his wrath. 
He had pulled off his hat, had thrown it on the ground and, with bitter words 
for Bonham, had stamped in a white rage.” * 


The performance on July 21st in the area in Fairfax County adjoining 
Mitchell’s, Blackburn’s and McLean’s Fords of the forces which marched and 
countermarched. and fought in brush-covered ravines was, at best, unimpressive 
and, at worst, ridiculous. The failure was at the command level. Beauregard could 
not resolve uncertainties by clear directions, and the commander of the Fifth 

Division of McDowell’s army assigned to protect his rear at Centreville and 
hold off an attack from the lower fords of Bull Run was intoxicated.” The 
action at the right end of the Confederate line on the 2]st was not in accord- 
ance with the plans; it was a result of misdirected or lost orders, confusion, in- 
experience, and incompetence. 


For ten thousand boys and young men Blackburn’s Ford was an end to 
dreams of military glory; a sudden transition from drill formations in armv 
camps to a baptism of fire and sudden and brutal death in the brush along Bull 
Run. With very few exceptions those who fought at Blackburn’s Ford were un- 
prepared by training or experience for the test of courage, determination and 
competence by which they were suddenly confronted, but a remarkable number 
of those who survived that test became leaders of the armies of the North and 
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the South in the years of war that followed. Four of the men who commanded 
brigades on that hot July Thursday were, when peace was declared, outstand- 
ing among the generals of the Civil War. Early, Ewell, and Longstreet became 
Lieutenant Generals. David Jones was a Major General at his death. 


On the Federal side McDowell and Tyler carried the burden of their mis- 
fortune at the Ford to the end of their military careers, Colonel Richardson, 
a general at Antietam, was killed in that action. General William Tecumseh 
Sherman remains, second only to Grant and Lee in the roster of great generals 
of the war between the States. His famous declaration that “War is Hell” was 
an expression of a sensitive man who wrote in his memoirs: 


“This report, which I have not read since the date until now, recalls to 
me vividly the whole scene of the affair at Blackburn’s Ford, where for the 
first time in my life I saw cannon balls strike men and crush through the trees 
and saplings above and around us, and realized the always sickening con- 
fusion as one approaches a fight from the rear.” 


Another participant in the fighting at Blackburn’s Ford deserves special 
mention. On March 12, 1953, James Albert Hard, one hundred and eleven 
years and eight months old, the last surviving combat soldier of the Union 
armies of the Civil War, died at Rochester, New York. James Hard volunteered 
for service four days after the attack on Fort Sumter, when he was nineteen, and 
was mustered into the Thirty-second New York Volunteer Infantry as a private 
on May 31st. On July 21st his regiment, part of the Second Brigade of Mc- 
Dowell’s army left its camp at Centreville at two o'clock in the morning, and 
after some difficulty because of the congestion of moving troops, moved south- 
ward to Bull Run and was assigned to a hilltop, about a half mile northeast of 
Blackburn’s Ford, called Grigsby’s Hill. There, late in the afternoon, he had 
a part in the repulse of an attack, by three regiments of the brigade com- 
manded by Confederate general David Jones, the only victory achieved by Fed- 
eral forces on that unhappy day." 


The significance of the engagement at Blackburn’s Ford was lost in the im- 
pact of more spectacular developments. The first significent test of the deter- 
mination and competence of the developing military forces of the North and 
South was obscured by the shocking spectacle—three days later—of a Federal 
army, completely defeated, retreating in panic to an almost defenseless Wash- 
ington. In such circumstances and for a long time thereafter, there was very 
little opportunity for consideration of the effect of the engagement at Black- 
burn’s Ford on the greater battle which followed. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS 


It seems that an account of military action along Bull Run a hundred years 
ago should give the men who were there a chance to be heard again. The follow- 


7 Memoirs of General Sherman. 
11 Bull Run Remembers by Joseph Mills Hanson, p. 169. 
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ing excerpts taken from the official reports provide a first hand account of action 
in the area adjacent to Blackburn’s Ford on July 18th and 21st, 1861. 


The reports of the officers who were successful or failed there were not 
impartial, and in some instances their exaggeration of success or concealment 
of failure is apparent. The story told by the official reports is, however, more de- 
scriptive and, in some instances, more accurate than some of the accounts 
written by professional historians who have not gone beyond an expression of 
personal prejudices and preferences. The reports written by officers while the 
powder stains were still on their fingers deserve continuing attention. 


The reports of General McDowell, commander of the Union army, dealt 
briefly with the engagement at Blackburn’s Ford. Brevity on his part was 
understandable; emphasis of the defeat of the First Division of his army was not 
suggested by the circumstances. Reporting from Centreville to the Assistant 
Adjutant General in Washington on July 19, McDowell wrote: 


“Learning yesterday that there were but few troops of the enemy in this 
place, I directed General Tyler to take it and keep up the impression we 
were to advance in this direction. I then went to Colonel Heintzelman’s 
division, to make arrangements to turn the enemy's right and intercept 
his communications with the South. ... Whilst with Colonel Heintzelman’s 
division I learned that the advance had become engaged with the enemy.... 
By the time I got over from Colonel Heintzelman’s column the firing on both 
sides had ceased. I have directed General Tyler to make a report of the 
affair which I will forward when it comes to hand.” ” 


Reporting again on the 20th, McDowell wrote: 


“Yesterday was occupied mainly by the engineers reconnoitering the de- 
defenses of the enemy on Bull Run, at and above the Warrenton turnpike. 
. .. I wished yesterday to make the reconnaissance in force, but deferred 
to the better judgement of others—to try to get it by observation and 
stealth. Today I propose to drive in the enemy and get the information re- 
quired. If it was needed the experience of the 18th instant shows that 
we cannot, with this description of force, attempt to carry batteries such 
as those now before us.” ” 


McDowell's reports, did not reflect the extent of his chagrin. In later state- 
ments he clearly indicated that, in his opinion, General Tyler had exceeded his 
authoritv and that the result was a misfortune which affected the entire Union 
army. Whether Tyler's action had been a demonstration of bad judgment, an 
expression of insubordinate ambition, or both, was, for the time being, a matter 
of secondary importance. General Tyler’s report was not submitted until July 
27, nine days after his failure at Blackburn’s Ford. The substance of that report 
is contained in the following excerpts: 
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“My division moved from its encampment at 7 a.m. At 9 a.m. Richard- 
son’s brigade reached Centreville, and found that the enemy had retreated 
the night before. . . . I took a squadron of cavalry with two companies from 
Richardson's brigade, with Colonel Richardson, to make a reconnaissance, 
and in feeling our way carefully we soon found ourselves overlooking the 
strong position of the enemy, situated at Blackburn’s Ford on Bull Run.... 
Suspecting from the natural strength which I saw the position to possess, 
that the enemy must be in force, and desiring to ascertain the extent of that 
force and the position of the batteries, I ordered up two rifled guns, Ayres 
batteries, and Richardson’s entire brigade and, subsequently, Sherman’s bri- 
gade in reserve, to be ready for any contingency. ... Finding that our battery 
did not provoke the enemy to discover his force and his batteries, I ordered 
Colonel Richardson to advance his brigade and to throw out skirmishers 
to scour the thick woods with which the whole bottom of Bull Run was 
covered. . . . Desiring to make a further attempt to effect the object of the 
movement, and discovering an opening low down on the bottom of the 
stream where a couple of howitzers could be put into battery, I ordered 
Capt. Ayres to detach a section, post it himself on the ground I pointed out 
to him, and sent a squadron of cavalry to support this movement. 


“The moment Capt. Ayres open his fire the enemy replied with volleys, 
which showed the whole bottom was filled with troops, and that he had bat- 
teries established in different positions to sweep all the approaches by the 
road leading to Blackburn’s Ford. . . . Their attack on Capt. Ayres accom- 
plished the object I desired, as it showed the enemy was in force and dis- 
closed the position of his batteries; and had I been at hand the movement 
would have ended there; but Colonel Richardson having previously given 
an order for the 12th New York to deploy into line and advance into the 
woods, in an attempt to execute this order the regiment broke . . . and 
was only rallied in the woods some mile and a half to the rear. 


“Having satisfied myself that the enemy was in force, and also as to the 
position of his batteries, I ordered Colonel Richardson to withdraw his 
brigade which was skillfully though unwillingly accomplished. . . . After 
the infantry had been withdrawn, I directed Capt. Ayres and Lt. Benjamin, 
who commanded the two twenty pounders, to open their fire both on the 
battery which enfiladed the road leading to the Ford and on the battery 
which he had discovered in the bottom of Bull Run which we knew to be 
surrounded by a large body of men. The fire was continued from 3:15 
until 4 o’clock firing 415 shots. ... The concentrated position of the enemy 
and the fact that the elevation of our battery and the range were both favor- 
able induce the belief that the enemy suffered severely from our fire.”™ 


The report quoted in part above reflected Tyler's desire to reconcile the 
action he had taken with the order he had received, and, apparently, to place re- 
sponsibility for the direct infantry attack on the Confederate position on a sub- 
ordinate officer, Colonel Israel B. Richardson, Colonel of the Second Michigan 
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Infantry, and commander of the Ist brigade of Tyler's division. Writing on 
July 19th, the day after the engagement, Colonel Richardson reported: 


“I have the honor to report that I left the camp at Germantown at an 
early hour yesterday morning, my brigade consisting of the second and third 
Michigan Regiments, the Ist Massachusetts Regiment, and the 12h New 
York. . . . No enemy appeared at Centreville. 


“On advancing one mile from Centreville I came to a halt to procure 
water for the brigade and General Tyler and myself left with a squadron 
of cavalry and two companies of infantry, for the purpose of making a 
reconnaissance to the front, which on arriving one mile in front of Black- 
burn’s Ford, proved that the enemy had a battery in rear of the Run so as 
to enfilade the road. He had also strong pickets of infantry and skirmishing 
Parties occupying the woods and houses in front of his position. The bat- 
talion of light infantry was now ordered to deploy and a position was taken 
by the rifled guns which now opened their fire. . .. Capt. Brackett’s squadron 
of the 2nd cavalry and two twelve-pound howitzers commanded by Capt. 
Ayres, 5th U. S. Artillery now moved up into an opening in the woods for 
support. The enemy now opened another battery, more to our left, so as 
to cross fire with the other on the road. I ordered up at this time the 12th 
New York Reg., Col. Walrath, to the left of our battery, and it being formed 
in line of battle, I directed it to make a charge upon their position, the 
skirmishers still pushing forward and drawing the enemy’s fire but keeping 
themselves well covered. I now left the position of the 12th New York 
Reg. to place upon the right of the battery the Massachusetts and 2nd and 
3rd Michigan Regiments, when a very heavy fire of musketry and artillery 
was opened by the enemy along his whole line. On moving towards our 
left I found that the 12th New York Reg. had fallen back out of the woods 
in disorder only parts of two companies, some sixty men in all, remaining 
in line and retreating. The howitzers and the cavalry had also been with- 
drawn. Our left was thus exposed although the skirmishers still held the 
ground in the woods and the three remaining regiments on the right re- 
mained firm and determined. 


“I now reported back to General Tyler that the main body of the New 
York Regiment had fallen back in confusion and I proposed to make a 
charge with the three remaining regiments for the purpose of carrying the 
enemy's position. The General replied that the enemy was in large force 
and strongly fortified, and a further attack was unnecessary; that it was 
merely a reconnaissance which he had made; that he had found where the 
strength of the enemy lay, and ordered me to fall back to our batteries on 
the hill which we did.” 


Command of the 3rd brigade of the First Division during the clash at Black- 
burn’s Ford was held by Colonel W. T. Sherman. His observations were re- 
corded some years later in his memoirs as follows: 
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“At Centreville, on the eighteenth, Richardson’s brigade was sent by 
General Tyler to reconnoiter Blackburn’s Ford across Bull Run, and he 
found it strongly guarded. From our camp at Centreville we heard the can- 
nonading, and then a sharp musketry fire. I received orders from General 
Tyler to send forward Ayres’ battery, and very soon after another order came 
for me to advance with my whole brigade. We marched the three miles at 
the double quick, arrived in time to relieve Richardson’s brigade, which was 
drawing back from the Ford, worsted, and stood for a half an hour or so 
under a fire of artillery which killed four or five of my men. General Tyler 
was there in person and soon after he ordered us all back to our camp 
in Centreville. The reconnaissance had developed a strong force and had 
been made without the orders of General McDowell; however, it satisfied 
us that the enemy was in force on the other side of Bull Run and had no 
attention to leave without a serious battle.” *” 


General Beauregard’s undated report submitted to General Cooper, adju- 


tant and Inspector General of the Confederate States Army, sometime in August, 
described in considerable detail and with obvious pride the performance on July 
18th of the defending Confederate forces. Beauregard wrote: 
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“. . . Opportunely informed of the determination of the enemy to ad- 
vance on Manassas, my advanced brigades, on the night of the 16th of July, 
were made aware from these headquarters of the impending movement and 
their withdrawal within the lines of Bull Run was effected with complete 
success during the day and night of the 17th ultimo. 


“.. Appearing in heavy force in front of Bonham’s position, the enemy, 
about meridian, opened fire with several twenty pounder rifled guns, from 
a hill over one and a half miles from Bull Run. At the same time Kemper, 
supported by two companies of light infantry, occupied a ridge on the left 
of the Centreville Road, about six hundred yards in advance of the ford, 
with two six pounder (smooth) guns. At first the firing of the enemy was 
at random, but by 12:30 p.m. he had obtained the range of our position, and 
poured into the brigade a shower of shot, but without injury to us in men, 
horses or guns. A light battery was pushed forward by the enemy where 
upon Kemper threw only six solid shot with the effect of driving back both 
the battery and its supporting force. . .. The purposes of Kemper’s posi- 
tion having now been fully served, his pieces and support were withdrawn 
across Mitchell’s Ford to a point previously designated and which com- 
manded the direct approach to the Ford. 


“About 11:30 a.m. the enemy was also discovered by the pickets of 
Longstreet’s brigade advancing in strong columns of infantry with artillery 
and cavalry on Blackburn’s Ford... . The northern bank of the stream in 
front of Longstreet’s position rises with a steep slope at least fifty feet above 
the level of the water, leaving a natural berm in front of the Ford of some 
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twenty yards. The ridge formed for them an admirable natural parapet, be- 
hind which they could and did approach under shelter in heavy force within 
less than one hundred yards of our skirmishers. The southern shore was 
almost a plain, raised but a few feet above the water for several hundred 
yards. .... The ground in rear of our skirmishers and occupied by our artil- 
lery was an old field extending along the stream about one mile, and im- 
mediately back for about half a mile to a border of dense second growth 
pines. The whole of this ground was commanded at all points by the ridge 
occupied by the enemy’s musketry as was also the country to the rear... . 


“Before advancing his infantry the enemy maintained a fire of rifled artil- 
lery from the batteries just mentioned for half an hour; then he pushed for- 
ward a column of near three thousand infantry to the assualt... . Our 
troops engaged at this time were the First and Seventeenth and four com- 
panies of the Eleventh Regiment, Virginia Volunteers. Their resistance was 
resolute . . . and the enemy was repulsed. In a short time, however, he re- 
turned to the contest with increased force and determination. . .. It was now 
that Brigadier General Longstreet sent for reinforcements from Early’s 
brigade. .. . As these came upon the field the enemy advanced a third time 
with heavy numbers to force Longstreet’s position. 


“, .. Unable to effect a passage the enemy kept up a scattering fire for 
sometime. Some of our troops had pushed across the stream and. . . met 
and drove the enemy with the bayonet, but as the roadway from the Ford 
was too narrow for a combined movement in force, General Longstreet 
recalled them to the South bank. Meanwhile the remainder of Early’s 
infantry and artillery had been called up . .. and placed in position to the 
left of the Ford. 


“, .. It was at this stage of the affair that a remarkable artillery duel 
was commenced... . In the outset our fire was directed against the enemy’s 
infantry, whose bayonets, gleaming among the tree tops, alone indicated 
their presence and force. . . . Shot fell and shells burst thick and fast in 
the very midst of our battery. .. . From the position of our pieces and the 
nature of the ground their aim could only be directed at the smoke of the 
enemy’s artillery... . Gradually the fire of the enemy slackened, the intervals 
between their discharges grew longer and longer, finally to cease, and we 
fired a last gun at a baffled, flying foe, whose heavy masses in the distance 
were plainly seen to break and scatter in wild confusion and utter rout. 


“While the conflict was at its height before Blackburn’s Ford, about 4 
o'clock p.m. the enemy again displayed himself in force before Bonham’'s 
position. At this time Colonel Kershaw with four companies of his regi- 
ment... and one piece of Kemper’s battery were thrown across Mitchell's 
Ford to the ridge which Kemper had occupied that morning. Two solid 
shot and three spherical case thrown among them with precision . . . effected 
their discomfiture and disappearance. ... 


“As a part of the history of this engagement I desire to place a record 
that on the 18th of July not one yard of intrenchments nor one rifle pit 
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sheltered the men at Blackburn’s Ford. . . . Our casualties, in all sixy-eight 
killed and wounded, fifteen (including two reported missing) killed, and 
fifty-three wounded, several of whom have since died. The loss of the 
enemy can only be conjectured. It was unquestionably heavy. In the cursory 
examination which was made by details from Longstreet’s and Early’s bri- 
gades, on the 18th of July, of that part of the field immediately contested 
and near Blackburn’s Ford, some sixty-four corpses were found and buried. 
... The effect of this day’s conflict was to satisify the enemy that he could 
not force a passage across Bull Run in the face of our troops and led him 
into the flank movement of the 21st of July and the battle of Manassas, 
the details of which will be related in another paper.” ” 


Brigadier General M. L. Bonham, in command of the First Brigade of the 


Confederate Army, was responsible for the defense of the crossing of Bull Run 
at Mitchell’s Ford. His report, submitted on July 31, was brief and served only 
to confirm the limited nature of the action taken by the force under his com- 
mand. Bonham wrote: 


“At midnight, Major Rhett having returned from a personal interview 
witn yourself, I resumed the march, in obedience to your orders, and at 
daylight put my command in position at Mitchell's Ford, on Bull Run, the 
place previously assigned me, placing two pieces of Kemper’s battery six 
hundred yards in front of my center on Kemper’s Hill, supported by two 
companies of light troops, in order to give the enemy’s advancing column 
a few shots befcre retiring to the position assigned those pieces behind the 
Run. The Eleventh North Carolina Volunteers, Colonel Kirkland, and the 
Eighth Louisiana Battalion, Colonel Kelly, reported to me during the morn- 
ing. The former, having been kept for a while in reserve, was placed on the 
extreme left; the latter was held in reserve in rear of the center of my posi- 
tion. 

“At about twelve m. the enemy, following up his movements of the day 
previous, opened a heavy cannonade on my position, which was kept up 
most of the day, throwing shell and shot into every portion of my command, 
but fortunately without injury to the troops. As the range of his guns and the 
weight of his metal was greater than my own, Captain Kemper’s two pieces, 
with the two supporting companies, were withdrawn to their position in the 
rear of the run, but not until some effective shots had been made at the 
enemy. In the course of a few hours he attacked the position of General 
Longstreet at Blackburn’s Ford, a short distance to my right, from which 
he was most gallantly repulsed.” » 


The repulse of the attack at Blackburn’s Ford was an accomplishment of 


General Longstreet’s brigade aided by General Jubal Early’s brigade which was 
held in reserve behind Longstreet’s force until the attack in force by Federal 
infantry developed. Longstreet’s undated report was brief but descriptive: 
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“I have the honor to report that, in obedience to the orders of the 
general commanding, I took my position at this ford on the 17th instant, 
my brigade being composed of the First, Eleventh, and Seventeenth Regi- 
ments of Virginia Volunteers. My line of defense being quite extended, I 
threw out a line of skirmishers to the water’s edge, covering my entire front, 
holding strong reserves in readiness to defend with the bayonet any point 
that might be violently attacked. 


“At 11:30 o'clock on the 18th, my pickets reported that enemy advanc- 
ing upon the ford in heavy columns of infantry and a strong artillery force. 
At 12 m. the pickets retired without firing. My artillery (two pieces) were 
placed in convenient position, with orders to retire the moment it was ascer- 
tained that our pieces were commanded by the enemy. The first show from 
his battery discovered the advantage of his position and our artillery was 
promptly withdrawn. A fire from the artillery of the enemy was kept up 
about half an hour, when their infantry was advanced to the attack. He 
made an assault with a column of three or four thousand of his infantry, 
which with a comparatively small force of fresh troops, was, with some 
difficulty repelled. A second and more determined attack was made after 
a few minutes, which was driven back by the skirmishers, and the com- 
panies of the reserve thrown in at the most threatened and weakest points. 
I then sent a staff officer to Colonel Early for one of the reserve regiments of 
his brigade. Before the arrival of that regiment a third, though not so severe 
attack, was made and repulsed. Colonel Hays, Seventh Regiment Louisiana 
Volunteers, came in and promptly took position in time to assist in driving 
back the enemy the fourth time, when I ordered the advance, and called on 
Colonel Early for the balance of his brigade. The passage of the stream was 
so narrow and difficult, however, that I soon found that it would be impossi- 
ble to make a simultaneous movement, and ordered the troops that had suc- 
ceeded in crossing to return to their positions. A few small parties, under 
command of Captain Marye, Seventeenth Regiment, Virginia Volunteers, 
behaved with great gallantry, met parties of the enemy on the other 
side of the stream with the bayonet and drove them back. Colonel Early, 
with the balance of his brigade, Seventh Regiment Virginia Volunteers, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Williams, and the Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Virginia Volunteers, commanded by Lieut. Colonel Hairston, arrived 
in time to receive the fire of the last attack, but had not been placed in a 
positicn where they could fire with effect upon the enemy. The presence of 
these regiments probably intimidated the enemy as much as the fire of the 
the troops who met him. Immediately after this attack the enemy’s infantry 
retired, and his artillery was opened upon us. The battery under Colonel 
Eshelman was called for and flew into position—four six pounders and 
three rifled guns. The action was thus continued for one hour, when the 
enemy fell back to Centreville, some three miles. . . Our loss from the 
various attacks of the infantry columns was sixty-three killed and wounded. 
We have no means of learning positively the probable loss of the enemy.” ” 
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General Jubal Early’s brigade was held in reserve at the McLean farmstead 
until the attack on Longstreet’s position at Blackburn’s Ford was under way. His 
report was specific with reference to the participation of his brigade in the 
fighting and served to clarify references by other reporting officers: 


“In the morning of that day (July 18th) I marched with my brigade to 
Camp Walker, from whence it was removed by direction of General Beaure- 
gard into the road leading from Camp Walker to the gate in front of Mc- 
Lean’s farm, where it remained until about 12 o'clock, at which time a large 
cloud of dust was observed on the high ridge north of Blackburn’s Ford, 
at which General Longstreet’s brigade was stationed. This cloud of dust 
proved to be produced by the enemy’s columns moving in that direction, and 
in a few minutes the cannonading was commenced by the enemy, directed 
first upon General Bonham’s position at Mitchell’s Ford and subsequently 
upon the farmhouse of McLean and the hospital in his barn, over which was 
floating the hospital flag. 


“As soon as the cannonading was commenced my brigade was moved by 
order of the general to the cover of the pines to the left of the road lead- 
ing from McLean’s house to Blackburn’s Ford, where it was joined by two 
more pieces of artillery from the Washington Battery, under Captain Eshel- 
man. At this position it remained for the purpose of supporting either Gen- 
eral Bonham at Mitchell’s Ford, General Longstreet at Blackburn’s Ford, or 
General Jones at McLean’s Ford, as occasion might require. After the first 
cannonading had ceased, and General Beauregard and his staff had passed 
toward Mitchell’s Ford, a fire of musketry began at Blackburn’s Ford, which 
became very animated, and was continued for some time, when one of Gen- 
eral Longstreet’s aides came to inform me that he had repulsed the enemy’s 
charges. I immediately put my whole brigade in motion, including the five 
pieces of artillery, to which, by his own request, was joined Lieutenant Gar- 
nett, of the same battery, with two pieces that had been sent to the rear 
by Genera] Longstreet before the action commenced. 


“After my column was put in motion I received an order from General 
Beauregard to support General Longstreet with two regiments and two 
pieces of artillery. I therefore proceeded with The Seventh Louisiana Regi- 
ment and two pieces of artillery under charge of Captain Eshelman to the 
support of General Longstreet. Upon arriving at Blackburn’s Ford I found 
the greater part of General Longstreet’s command under cover on the hill- 
sides of the opposite bank. Colonel Hay’s regiment, which was in advance, 
was then placed on the banks of the stream under cover to the right and 
left of the Ford, relieving the Seventeenth Virginia Regiment, under Colonel 
Corse. This regiment proceeded to its position under quite a brisk fire of 
musketry. 


“The Seventh Virginia Regiment, under Lieutenant Colonel Williams, 
as it arrived, was formed to the right of the Ford under a heavy fire of 
musketry from the enemy, evidently directed at the regiment. It was momen- 
tarily thrown into confusion by this fire, and discharged many of its own 
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guns over a portion of our troops in front; fortunately, however, doing them 
no damage as I believe. The regiment was soon rallied and proceeded to the 
banks of the stream, relieving the First Virginia Regiment. The two pieces of 
artillery under Captain Eshleman, which followed the Seventh Virginia Regi- 
ment, were moved down in the open field on the right of the road, so as 
to be concealed from view of the enemy’s artillery by the timber on the 
banks of the stream, where they opened a fire upon the enemy on the op- 
posite side, directed only by the sound of their musketry. As soon as the 
Seventh Virginia Regiment advanced to the banks of the stream, as above 
stated, I sent back for the companies of the Twenty-fourth Regiment and 
the remainder of the pieces of artillery, and they were brought up; the 
companies of the Twenty-fourth were placed in position in good order to 
the left of the Ford in a space not occupied by Colonel Hay’s regiment, and 
the remaining guns of the Washington artillery (five in number) were un- 
limbered on a line with the first two pieces and to the right of the road. A 
scattering fire of musketry was kept up for some time, but the enemy finally 
ceased firing, and evidently retired to the hills, where their artillery guns 
were placed, having no doubt observed the position of our pieces of artil- 
lery, for a fire was soon commenced on them by the enemy’s artillery, which 
was responded to by ours, and the cannonading was continued for a con- 
siderable time with great briskness on both sides, the balls and shells of 
the enemy’s battery being directed with considerable accuracy on ours, but 
the enemy finally ceased firing, and did not renew the attack with musketry. 

“,.. The regiments of my brigade came for the first time under fire, and 
while one regiment was thrown for a few minutes into confusion, without 
retiring it rallied under fire on the same ground and took the position as- 
signed it and retained it. Some parties sent across the stream after the close 
of the fight reported about forty of the enemy dead on the ground oc- 
cupied by their infantry during the fight. We were not able to examine the 
ground occupied by their battery and the regiments of infantry supporting 
it, because it was evident that a large force was in the neighborhood, and 
the whole of the next day the men were engaged in throwing up embank- 
ments to strengthen our position which was on ground lower than that 
occupied by the enemy. The ranks of the Seventh and Twenty-fourth Vir- 
ginia Regiments were much thinned by sickness, and the whole number of 
my brigade did not exceed fifteen hundred men. I have already furnished 
Brigadier General Longstreet with a list of the killed and wounded.”” 


Most of the men killed at Blackburn’s Ford were buried where they fell. 


The men wounded there were the first to receive treatment by doctors serving 
as members of a recently organized “Medical Department of the United States 
Army.” The wounded were carried to Centreville where doctors cared for them 
in hurriedly improvised facilities as best they could. The surgeons were with- 
out experience on the field in time of war. Trained nurses and medical corps- 
men were unknown. The medical officers lacked authority to deal effectively 
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with the problems encountered in their efforts to provide transportation, food, 
shelter, and emergency care for wounded men. The large balls fired by the 
muskets of the time destroyed flesh and shattered bones. Surgical skills were 
limited and too often the treatment of wounds in arms or legs was amputation. 
Antisepsis was unknown, and it was commonly assumed that all wounds be- 
came infected. 


Zenas E. Bliss, a surgeon of the U. S. Volunteers, with General Tyler's 
division at Blackburn’s Ford, reported: 


“The first wounded were taken to a ravine to the left of the Federal 
battery, but this place becoming too hot, the surgeon and his assistant 
retired to a place two hundred yards to the left and rear. There was a sad 
scarcity of water. After primary dressings the wounded were carried to 
Centreville about two miles distant.” 


Surgeon W. S. King, U.S.A., Medical Director with McDowell's army ar- 
rived at Blackburn’s Ford shortly after the fighting began. He reported: 


“I dispatched Surgeon Magruder to accompany the forward ambulance to 
Centreville, and to select suitable buildings for hospital purposes, and I fol- 
lowed him with the remainder after picking up all the wounded we could 
find. A hotel, a church, and a large dwelling house were selected by Sur- 
geon Magruder and some wounded were placed in them before my arrival. 
Unfortunately two of the ambulances had been drawn up on the wrong side 
of the road, and the division of General Tyler of twelve thousand troops, 
marching in close order, filled the passage between our wounded and the 
church hospital, and we were obliged to wait, for about two hours, for men 
and wagons to pass, before the wounded could be taken out. Several attempts 
were made to cross the road, but such was the press and confusion that it 
was found to be impossible, and we were obliged to desist. An unexpected 
difficulty was now encountered in the great scarcity of water. There were 
very few wells in Centreville and these had been so exhausted by our thirsty 
men that they were nearly all dry. Water procured with great difficulty and 
placed in basins for washing the wounded, was snatched up and drunk by 
stragglers, as they passed, before they could be prevented. By 9 o'clock 
p.m. through great exertion on the part of Doctor Magruder and myself, we 
succeeded in organizing, to some extent, our improvised hospitals. Several 
amputations were performed; one, I remember, of the thigh, which resulted 
fatally the next day, and one of the leg which did well. 


“To give an idea of some of our difficulties on this night, I might men- 
tion that the hospital in the church, as soon as emptied, became filled again 
with men stepping out of the ranks as they passed, in search of their com- 
panions, or for something to eat or drink. Having no guard, we were very 
much embarrassed and incomoded by this crowd, and it required a great 
amount of exertion before order and quiet could be secured. As soon as 
General Tyler, who commanded the division which had engaged the enemy 
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arrived, I sought him and obtained a sufficient number of men as a guard 
for all our hospitals and to procure a supply of water for our wounded.” ™ 


Responsibility for the prevention of a flanking attack on his rear at Cen- 
treville on July 21st was assigned by General McDowell to Colonel Dixon Miles, 
who commanded The Fifth Division of the Federal army. General Miles’ re- 
port of the action on that day was not, for reasons later apparent, very inform- 
ative. The report of Colonel Thomas Davies, commanding the Second Brigade 
of the Fifth Division, provided a good account of the performance of his bri- 
gade in the area adjoining Bull Run northwest of Blackburn’s Ford, and the 
following excerpts taken from his report are informative: 


“I have the honor of reporting the proceedings of the Second Brigade, 
Fifth Division, as the Battle of Blackburn’s Ford, six miles from the battle 
of Bull Run, on the 21st instant. The Second Brigade, under my command, 
was ready to march from camp at 2:30 a.m. but the road was so blocked with 
moving troops that my brigade, shortly after daylight, took a parallel route 
through the fields, Greene’s battery in advance, until it struck the road lead- 
ing to Blackburn’s Ford about one mile south of Centreville. At this point 
Colonel Miles gave me directions to assume command of Richardson’s 
brigade and to take position in front of the batteries at Blackburn’s Ford 
on and near the battle ground of the 18th instant, and make the demon- 
stration of attack in pursuance of General McDowell’s orders. I immedi- 
ately ordered forward the 20 pounder rifled guns of Hunt's battery, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Edwards, into an open field about eighty yards east 
of the road from Centreville to Bull Run and on a line with the place 
where our batteries were playing on the 18th instant, and about fifteen 
hundred yards from the enemy’s batteries at Blackburn’s Ford, and com- 
menced a rapid firing. I ordered the Eighteenth Regiment forward as a 
protection to this battery, in the open field, and formed a line of battle 
facing the enemy, the Thirty-second Regiment being held in reserve on the 
road just in rear. 


“Having ascertained from my guide that there was a road without ob- 
struction leading from the Centreville Road to the east, and then bearing 
off to the south in the direction of the enemy’s position, and which could 
be seen about half a mile distant to the east from Lieutenant Edward's bat- 
tery, I ordered the Sixteenth and Thirty-first Regiments, New York Volun- 
teers, on this road at its junction with the Centreville Road; one regiment 
deployed along the road a considerable distance, and the other remaining 
in column to protect two guns of Hunt’s battery which I ordered to be sta- 
tioned at that point. I then gave orders to Richardson to make such ar- 
rangements with regard to defense of the position in front of the enemy’s 
batteries at Blackburn’s Ford (the immediate battle ground of the 18th 
instant) as in his judgment the emergency of the moment might require. 

“.. . About 4 o’clock we saw the enemy approaching down a gorge 
leading into a valley which lay directly on our left, about five hundred 
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yards distant. The field in which I was ordered to remain was enclosed on 
two sides by dense woods and covered by light bushes on the side toward 
the said valley on the left. When it was supposed from the appearance of 
things that the last of the column was entering the valley I ordered all of 
the artillery (six pieces) to change front to the left, but not to fire until 
the rear of the column showed itself. I placed the artillery with a company of 
infantry between each piece and changed the battle front of the two regi- 
ments (the Sixteenth and Thirty-first) supporting the artillerv to the left 
and on a line with the artillery, and ordered every man to lie down and re- 
serve his fire. During the whole time that this order was being carried out 
the enemy’s troops were still advancing down the hill, four abreast and at 
right shoulder shift. I gave orders to Lieutenant Edwards, when I saw the 
rear of the column, to give it a solid 20-pounder shot, which he did, knock- 
ing a horse and rider in the air, and starting on a double auick the rear 
of the column into the vallev. I then ordered the whole artillery to pour 
grape and canister into the valley, and at every fire there went up a tremend- 
ous howl from the enemy. During all this time the enemy poured vollevs of 
musketry over the heads of our prostrate men. This firing continved from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. A portion of the enemy rushed into a barn. and 
well directed shots brought out what was left in great haste. The whole 
force of the enemy consisting, as nearly as I could estimate from the time 
of their passage at one point and from what I could find out, of 3,000 in- 
fantry and 2,000 cavalry, was utterly dispersed. . . . 


“It having been ascertained that the enemy had left the field. from their 
having ceased firing, and from seeing them run through the bushes in everv 
direction, and hearing at the same time that our troops were falling back 
on Centreville, I received orders by an aide from Colonel Miles, who was in 
Centreville, to fall back on Centreville and encamp.”™ 


At 4:30 a.m. on the morning of July 20th General Beauregard. command- 
ing the forces of the Confederacv. in a position along Bull Run. subiect to the 
concurrence of General Joseph Johnston—his senior in command who had ar- 
rived with a part of his armv of the Shenandoah on the 20th—ordered his bri- 
gade commanders, at Mitchell’s Ford and below that point. to prenare to move 
“at a moment’s notice” to attack the enemy in the rear at Centreville. In a long 
and sometimes confusing report of his action on that day he wrote: 


“By 4:30 a.m. on the 21st of July I had prepared and dispatched orders 
directing the whole of the Confederate forces within the lines of Bull Run, 
including the brigades of General Johnston, which had arrived at thot time, 
to be held in readiness to march at a moment’s notice. . . . Ewell’s brigade, 
constituted as on the 18th of July. remained in position at the Union Mills 
Ford, its left extending along Bull Run in the direction of McLean’s Ford. 
...D.R. Jones’ brigade, from Ewell’s left, in front of McLean’s Ford and 
along the stream to Longstreet’s position. . . . Longstreet’s brigade held its 
former ground at Blackburn’s Ford, from Jones left to Bonham’s right, at 
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Mitchell's Ford, and was supported by Jackson's brigade . . . which was 
posted behind the skirting of pines to the rear of Blackburn's and Mitchell’s 
Fords. . . . Bonham’s brigade, as before held Mitchell's Ford, its left extend- 
ing in the direction of Cocke's right. . . . Cocke's brigade occupied the line 
in front and rear of Bull Run, extending from the direction of Bonham’s 
left and guarding Island, Ball’s, and Lewis’ Fords, Stuart’s Cavalry, some 
three hundred men of the Army of the Shenandoah, guarded the level 
ground extending in rear from Bonhams left to Cocke's right. Evans demi- 
brigade at the stone bridge. . 


“Informed at 5:30 a.m. a Colonel Evans that the enemy had deployed 
some twelve hundred men... in his immediate front, I at once ordered 
him, as also General Cocke, if attacked, to maintain their position to the 
last extremity. . .. In my opinion the most effective way of relieving that 
flank was by a rapid determined attack with my right wing and center on 
the enemy's flank near Centreville. . . . These new dispositions were sub- 
mitted to General Johnston, who immediately approved them, and their 
orders for their immediate execution were at once delivered. 


. About 8:30 a.m. General Johnston and myself transferred our head- 
quarters to a central position, about half a mile in rear of Mitchell's Ford, 
whence we might watch the course of events. 


‘.. . From the point previously indicated, where General Johnston and 
myself had established our headquarters, we heard the continuous roll of 
musketry and the sustained din of the artillery, which announced the serious 
outburst of the battle on our left flank and we anxiously but confidently 
awaited similar sounds of conflict from our front at Centreville, resulting 
from the prescribed attack in that quarter. 


“At 10:30 a.m., however, this expectation was dissipated, from Brigadier 
General Ewell informing me, to my profound disappointment, that my 
orders for his advance had miscarried, but that in consequence of a communi- 
cation from Gen. D. R. Jones he had just thrown his brigade across the 
stream at Union Mills. But in my judgment it was now too late for the 
effective execution of the contemplated movement, which must have re- 
quired three hours for the troops to get into position for an attack. The 
movement of the right and center, already begun by Jones and Longstreet 
Was at Once countermanded . . 


“The center brigades, Bonham’s and Longstreet’s, of the line of Bull 
Run, if not closely engaged, were, nevertheless, exposed for much of the 
day to an annoying, almost incessant fire of artillery of long range . 
Longstreet’s brigade, pursuant to orders describing his part of the oper- 
ations of the center and right wing, was thrown across Bull early in the 
morning . .. but was withdrawn subsequently, in consequence of the change 
in plan... . After the rout, having been ordered by General Johnston in 
the direction of Centreville in pursuit, these brigades advanced nearly to 
that place, when night and darkness intervening, General Bonham thought 
it proper to direct his own brigade and that of General Longstreet back to 
Bull Run. 
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“General D. R. Jones early in the day crossing Bull Run with his bri- 
gade, pursuant to orders indicating his part in the projected attack by our 
right wing and center on the enemy at Centreville, took up a position on 
the Union Mills and Centreville Road more than a mile in advance of the 
Run. Ordered back, in consequence of the miscarriage of the orders to 
General Ewell, the retrograde movement was necessarily made under a sharp 
fire of artillery... .. At noon this brigade, in obedience to new instructions, 
was again thrown across Bull Run to make demonstration. Unsupported by 
other troops the advance was gallantly made until within musket range of 
the enemy’s force—Colonel Davies’ brigade in position near Rocky Run— 
and under the concentrated fire of their artillery.” ” 


General David Jones and the men of his brigade of Beauregard’s army 
were the principal victims of a day of uncertain, lost and cancelled orders. At- 
tempting to discharge his responsibility General Jones made the only attack 
of the day on the Federal positions overlooking Blackburn’s and McLean’s 
Fords and by that effort provided the army of the Union with its only unmis- 
takable victory on a day of almost total misfortune. In the excerpts from his 
official report which follow Jones made honest acknowledgment of errors and 
defeat: 


“HDQRS. THIRD BRIGADE, ARMY of the POTOMAC 
“Camp near McLean’s Ford, on Bull Run, July 23, 1861 


“In compliance with orders from headquarters, I have the honor to 
submit the following statement of the operations of my brigade on the 
day of the 21st instant: 


“At 7:10 a.m. the following order was received, viz. 


Brig. Gen. D. R. Jones 
“Commanding Third Brigade: 


“General: General Ewell has been ordered to take the offensive on Centre- 
ville. You will follow the movement by attacking him on your front. 


Respectfully, 
G. T. Beauregard 
Brigadier General, Commanding. 


“In the execution of these orders the two Mississippi regiments of my 
brigade, while advancing to recross McLean’s Ford, were exposed to a 
dangerous and demoralizing fire of rifle shot and shell from the enemy’s 
batteries, placed at or near Grigsby’s barn. 


“... Shortly after this I was requested by General Longstreet to make 
a demonstration in his favor on my front, followed by an order from Gen- 
eral Beauregard, borne by Mr. Terry, 11:30 am. to advance upon the 
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enemy up Rocky Run, cooperating with General Ewell on my right and 
General Longstreet on my left. 


“I recrossed the ford, my men much fatigued by the morning’s march, 
many just convalescing from the measels, and retraced my route to the po- 
sition I had occupied in the morning, and thence endeavored to communicate 
with General Ewell. Failing in this, I advised General Longstreet that I was 
advancing to the assault, and proceeded westerly through the woods to the 
eastern elevation of Rocky Run Valley. My regiments were pushed forward 
by a flank movement through a ravine in the northeastern corner of Croson’s 
field, with instructions to form into line after crossing the hollow in the 
following order, viz. Colonel Jenkins, Fifth Regiment South Carolina Volun- 
teers, on the right, his right wing resting on the woods; Colonel Burt, 
Eighteenth Regiment Mississippi Volunteers, on the left, and Colonel 
Featherston, Seventeenth Regiment Mississippi Volunteers, supporting my 
artillery, protected by a company of infantry and Captain Flood’s small troop 
of cavalry, to be posted on the brow of a hill well to the left—the only 
point from which it could be used at all—in order to distract the enemy’s fire 
from my advancing lines of infantry. This arrangement of my two pieces 
of artillery was, I regret to state, impracticable, by a vigorous converging 
fire from the enemy’s rifled guns and an advance of his infantry before my 
infantry company could be thrown forward to protect the pieces, and I was 
compelled to withdraw them. 


“Colonel Jenkins’ regiment advanced through a galling fire and over 
exceedingly difficult ground across the hollow. The Mississippi regiment fol- 
lowed, but owing to the great difficulties of the ground, which were not ap- 
parent in my reconnaissance, and to the murderous shower of shot shell and 
canister which was poured upon the brigade from a masked battery, as well 
as from that in front, faltered and with the exception of Captain Fontaine's 
company, fell back. I rallied them in the woods to the rear at a point to 
which I had previouslv. withdrawn the artillery and the cavalrv. While the 
Eighteenth Mississippi Regiment was endeavoring to form into line its right 
became lapped behind the left of the Fifth, upon which its’ fire told with 
fatal effect. The later regiment (the Fifth) notwithstanding the heavy fire 
of the enemy in front and the unfortunate fire of friends in the rear, ad- 
vanced to the ovposite slope. and then formed into line of battle, prepared 
to make the charge. Being isolated by the falling back of the supporting 
regiments it maintained its position for nearly three-quarters of an hour, its 
two right companies in the meantime thrown into the woods with well di- 
rected vollevs. driving the alreadv retreating foe precipitatelv from the field. 
After I had dispatched three orders to withdraw. there beine no favorine 
demonstration from Blackburn’s Ford, it retired well formed and in good 
order from the field.” * 
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OLD FORDS AND OTHER LANDMARKS OF WAR 
ALONG BULL RUN 


With the exception of those within the Manassas National Battlefield Park, 
the landmarks of the Civil War in Northern Virginia are nearly unknown. Al- 
most every literate adult in the United States has read or heard about the 
Battles of Bull Run and millions have visited the national park which now en- 
closes most of the ground on which the outcome of those battles was finally 
determined. There were, however, other engagements along the lower reaches of 
Bull Run which were a part of the First Battle of Bull Run, or related to them, 
which deserve recognition and identification. 


The recent acquisition by the Northern Virginia Regional Park Authority 
of land extending for approximately eight miles along Bull Run in Fairfax 
County, and the establishment of a hiking trail throughout that holding, makes 
the desirability of identification of the almost unknown historic areas and sites 
along Bull Run more apparent. What follows is an attempt to provide such 
identification of fords, fortifications, and other landmarks of war together with 
some information concerning their pre-war history. 


Ball’s Ford 


Ball’s Ford, an old crossing of Bull Run about a mile—as the crow flies— 
below the stone bridge on the Warrenton Turnpike, was the scene of skirmish- 
ing during the First Battle of Bull Run and heavier fighting during the Second 
Battle in August of 1862. 


The Ford was so named because the adjoining plantation on the right bank 
of Bull Run came into the possession of Spencer Ball and his descendants by 
his marriage to Elizabeth, great granddaughter of Robert Carter, commonly 
called “King” Carter because of the manner in which he exercised the peroga- 
tives of his wealth and position. Carter acquired some three hundred thousand 
acres of land in Northern Virginia before 1730, including a tract of six 
thousand acres extending from the future site of the town of Manassas to 
present highway 29-211 on both sides of Bull Run, which he called the Lower 
Bull Run Tract.” The Ball estate was that part of the Lower Bull Run Tract 
inherited by his great granddaughter, Elizabeth, and by her descendants in the 
Ball and Lewis families. 


The road that crossed Bull Run at Ball’s Ford was, until the construction of 
the Warrenton Turnpike, about 1810, the principal route of travel between 
Alexandria and Warrenton. 


The old road leading to Ball’s Ford was officially closed by the Fairfax 
County Court but the closure was not entirely effective and the crossing at the 
Ford attracted some travel until recent years. The entrance to the old Ford 
is still quite evident. 


* Northern Neck Land Records, Liber A., p. 90. 
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The Lewis Ford 


Spencer Ball’s daughter, Fanny Tasker Ball, married the Reverend John 
Lewis and inherited a part of the Ball Plantation. The Lewis Ford, midway be- 
tween Ball’s Ford and the stone bridge on the Warrenton Turnpike was once 
part of a crossroad between Sudley Road and the Turnpike, first established 
to facilitate travel and agricultural operations within the Lewis Plantation which 
included land on both sides of Bull Run. It was the scene of a cavalry fight dur- 
ing the Second Battle of Manassas which some of the participants remembered 
as “the hottest close cavalry combat, for its size, of the war in Virginia.” 


The Island Ford 


The Island Ford, about a mile below Ball’s Ford, was at the point where 
Bull Run, flowing southward turns abruptly to the east. It is marked now, as it 
was in 1861, by a division in the flow of the stream which creates a small 
island. It was established sometime before 1800 to facilitate travel between and 
within Robert “Councillor” Carter’s Leo and Cancer Plantations which were in- 
herited and occupied by his descendants for more than a hundred years. Access 
to the Island Ford was over private roads of the owners of the adjoining land. 
Jeb Stuart’s cavalry squadron was held in reserve behind the Island Ford dur- 
ing the fighting at Blackburn’s Ford. 


Mitchell’s Ford 


Mitchell’s Ford, where the first guns of the first Battle of Bull Run were 
fired, was named for Richard Mitchell, a great great grandson of Robert “King” 
Carter. In 1755 “King” Carter's grandson, Robert “Councillor” Carter, leased 
264 acres, including the northern approach to a ford on Bull Run, to William 
Buckley,” and for sixty-nine years thereafter the crossing was known as Buckley’s 
Ford. In 1824 Richard Mitchell. who had inherited and occupied the land on 
the right bank of Bull Run at Buckley’s Ford, requested the opening, by Fair- 
fax County, of a road from “Centreville by the old Bull Run Meeting House 
to Buckley’s Ford on Bull Run.”” Mitchell’s petition was approved and a road 
leading from Centreville to Bull Run—later extended to the railroad junction 
at Manassas—was opened. Buckley’s Ford was thereafter known as Mitchell's 
Ford. 


During the construction of the bridge on highway 616 that now marks the 
site of Mitchell’s Ford the contractor discovered, seven feet below the surface 
of the right bank of the Run, a well preserved corduroy road. The old Ford, 
so marked. crossed the Run under the present bridge from a point about forty 
feet east of the northern abutment to the south bank on a course of south forty- 
five degrees West. 


*° Fairfax Land Records, Liber D., Number 1, p. 368. 
* Fairfax Land Records, Liber V., Number 2, p. 390. 
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Blackburn’s Ford 


The crossing of Bull Run, known in 1861 as Blackburn’s Ford, was so 
designated because land on both sides of the Run at that point had been held by 
the Blackburn family since its purchase, in 1733, by Richard Blackburn, the im- 
migrant founder of the Blackburn family in Virginia.” 


Richard Blackburn, “carpenter,” is believed to have been the builder of the 
original house on the Mount Vernon estate and the first Falls Church. Blackburn 
and his son Thomas were leaders in Northern Virginia before and during the 
Revolution. Thomas Blackburn was a close friend of George Washington and 
the chief mourner at his funeral. Two of his daughters married members of 
the Washington family; became, in turn, mistresses of Mount Vernon, and 
are buried there. Members of the Blackburn family held land on Bull Run for 
a hundred and fifty years. 


Describing Blackburn’s Ford in his memoirs, written some years after his 
engagement there, General Longstreet wrote: 


“Blackburn’s Ford is in the great bend of the river, the north bank hold- 
ing the concave of the turn. . .. On the north bank stood a bluff of fifteen 
feet overhanging the south side. Below Blackburn’s Ford the bluff ex- 
tended far down to the southeast. ... The pass at the Ford was narrow, un- 
used, and boggy.” 


The site of the Ford is now marked by the present bridge over Bull Run 
on highway 28 and by shallow water flowing rapidly over a ledge of shale about 
fifty feet above the bridge. The old road, which descended sharply to the north- 
ern entrance to the Ford, was obliterated in 1928 by grading for the present 
highway and bridge. In 1861, the northern approach to Blackburn’s Ford 
was Over a by-road that branched from the old Centreville-Manassas road 
at or near the present crossroads at Johnson's corner and followed, approxi- 
mately, the present course of highway 28 to the Run. 


McLean’s Ford 


McLean’s Ford, next below Blackburn’s, was given that name because the 
adjoining land on the right bank of the Run was, in 1861, a part of the 1200-acre 
Yorkshire Plantation of Wilmer McLean which included the area now en- 
closed by highway 28, Bull Run, and Oak Street in the present Yorkshire com- 
munity. A road to McLean’s Ford passed through the McLean property and, led 
northeast from McLean’s Ford to the Union Mills Road and a connection with 
the Braddock Road east of Centreville. 


Anticipating an attack at Mitchell’s Ford, General Beauregard moved his 
headquarters to the McLean house during the morning of July 18th. The Mc- 
Lean barn was used as an emergency hospital for Confederate wounded during 
the fighting of the afternoon. Federal artillerymen who observed extraordinary 


* Prince William Deed Book, pp. 67, 69, 70, 72, 148 and 149. 
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activities at the McLean farmstead found the range, trained their guns on that 
target with damaging results, and were, later, charged with willfully attacking a 
hospital properly marked with appropriate flags. It does not appear that the 
charge was deserved, since the flags displayed were not sufficiently distinctive 
to be recognized at any distance, and no one, in either army had given much 
thought to recognition or protection of hospitals or medical facilities on or 
near a battlefield. A direct hit on the chimney of the McLean house scattered 
General Beauregard’s dinner as he was about to enjoy it, and that incident was 
described with amusement in his memoirs. 


Wilmer McLean was greatly disturbed by the war in which he had, sud- 
denly and unwillingly, become involved, and soon thereafter sought peace by 
moving his home to a small village in Southern Virginia. The quiet of his 
refuge there was suddenly interrupted on April 9, 1865, three and a half years 
later, when he was requested to provide—in his house—the meeting place in 
which Generals Grant and Lee agreed upon the terms of the peace which ended 
the war. 


The McLean House 


The remarkable foundation of an old barn, all that remains of the McLean 
farmstead, is immediately behind a house at 107 Chestnut Street in the present 
Yorkshire community—about 400 feet north of the corner of Chestnut and 
East Rugby Road. The imposing foundation, of red sandstone blocks, built 
into the hillside to provide access by loaded wagons on two levels, is open on the 
east through three great arches. It was, in its time, a remarkable example of 
contemporary plantation architecture and would deserve preservation even if 
it were not an historical landmark. 


Union Mills Ford 


The right end of the Confederate defensive line on Bull Run was at the 
Union Mills Ford, where, in 1861, crossroads provided access to a small settle- 
ment at the junction of Pope’s Head Creek with Bull Run which contained a 
flour and grist mill and a saw mill. Control of the ford and the bridge of the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad (now the Southern Railroad) was essential 
to the Confederate defense of Manassas. The railroad bridge was destroyed and 
rebuilt six times during the Civil War. 


Trenches 


The line of old trenches on both sides of highway 616 on the right bank 
of Bull Run is still quite evident although the embankments have, in some 
places, been lowered and rounded by a century of erosion. At the right of the 
present highway—proceeding toward Manassas—the trenches are at the edge 
of the higher ground which rises sharply from the flood plain about a thousand 
feet south of the bridge. They run for about twelve hundred feet from the high- 
way to the cliff on the right bank of the Run, a point also marked by a small 
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spring branch which enters the Run from the south at that point, and some 
evidence of the Bull Run crossing of the military railroad built in 1861. 


On the left of the highway—proceeding toward Manassas—a section of the 
old entrenchments was obliterated, during the construction, in 1968, of a sew- 
age disposal plant. Beginning in the wooded area on the right bank of the Run 
about nine hundred teet from the highway, and extending to the great bend 
of the Run toward the north, they are surprisingly well preserved. They would 
still serve well to shelter defenders of that position. 


In the month that followed the First Battle of Bull Run, General Johnston, 
in command of the “Department of Northern Virginia,” advanced the out- 
posts of his army to eastern Fairfax County. In October, aware of the vulner- 
ability of his extended line, he drew back to the heights of Centreville where 
his army was concentrated with its flanks protected by Bull Run and Cub Run. 
General Longstreet, in command of the sector from Centreville to Union Mills, 
undertook the fortification, by trenches and artillery emplacements, of his part 
of the front. The entrenchments, facing eastward, extended for approximately 
three miles along the edge of the plateau commanding the valley of Little Rocky 
Run to the junction of that stream with Bull Run. The lines of earthworks were 
never attacked but were occupied, after the winter of 1861-62, by Union armies. 


Lookout Hill 


The repulse of the Federal attack at Blackburn’s Ford on the 18th did 
not change Beauregard’s belief that the major attack of McDowell’s army would 
come at Mitchell’s and Blackburn’s Fords. General Johnson concurred in that 
opinion and, at 8:00 a.m. on the morning of the 21st, the two generals estab- 
lished a field headquarters on a hilltop about a half a mile south of Mitchell’s 
Ford and a few hundred feet east of the Centreville-Manassas Road. From that 
elevation of 260 feet they observed the pre-dawn movements of enemy troops 
north of the Run and awaited the moment to launch their own planned of- 
fensive. As they awaited the development of the anticipated attack they heard 
an increasing volume of artillery and musketry fire on the Warrenton Turnpike, 
five miles to the east. Aides galloped in to report an increasing belief of brigade 
commanders that the enemy’s main attack would be on the Turnpike, and by 
eleven o'clock the evidence supporting that belief was convincing. After some 
hastily written orders cancelling plans for a Confederate offensive across the 
lower fords, and ordering movement toward the Turnpike of brigades held 
in reserve, the generals galloped toward the sounds of combat. The command- 
ing hilltop which they abandoned has, since that time, been known as Lookout 
Hill. 


Kemper’s Hill 


The advanced position of two guns of the Confederate battery at Mitchell's 
Ford, to which Beauregard and other Confederate officers referred as “Kemper’s 
Hill,” was an elevation at the northern edge of the Bull Run flood plain about 
six hundred yards in advance of the Ford. That high ground had, apparently, 
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been selected by Captain Del Kemper of the Washington Artillery, some time 
before the Federal attack, to overcome, to some degree, the advantage of the 
longer range Federal guns. The elevation known as Kemper’s Hill is still con- 
spicuous and can easily be identified just west of the present road where a small 
branch passes through a culvert. 


Grigsby’s Hill 


Grigsby’s Hill, an elevation rising about a hundred and fifty feet above 
the valley of Bull Run and the ravine through which Little Rocky Run enters 
that stream, is about eight hundred yards northeast of the site of Blackburn’s 
Ford and a half mile east, on the Compton Road, from the highway crossing 
called Johnson’s Corner. The hilltop farm was named for its owner who, in 
1837, purchased 278 acres of a tract called “The Wigwam” from the heirs of 
Thomas Blackburn. Alexander Grigsby must have been a versatile man. He 
was a farmer, a merchant, a tavern keeper, a slave trader, and an ambitious land 
speculator in the Centreville area. His home in Centreville was known, as the 
“Four Chimney House.” He was accused, by some of his neighbors, of being 
friendly to Northerners during the War between the States. 


On July 21st, Colonel Thomas Davies, commanding the Federal force as- 
signed to confront and hold three Confederate brigades in position behind 
Mitchell’s, Blackburn’s, and McLean’s Fords, occupied the high ground north 
of the Run by posting one battery in the Grigsby farmyard overlooking Bull 
Run and a second, nearby, facing east to overlook the ravine of Little Rocky 
Run. A Confederate attack on the Federal position, undertaken late in the 
afternoon, was repulsed by the Federal batteries on Grigsby’s Hill. The embank- 
ments of earth hastily thrown up to fortify the gun emplacements on Grigsby’s 
Hill have been preserved on the farmstead of that name now owned and oc- 
cupied by the Aubrey Graves family. 


The First Military Railroad 


The winter of 1861-62 was a difficult time for the Confederate army in 
Winter quarters around Centreville. By the first of January the clay roads over 
which all supplies were moved from Manassas Junction in farm wagons were 
almost impassable. Confronted with a transportation crisis and with a great 
many idle men on his hands General Johnston authorized the construction of a 
railroad, which was to be the first ever constructed exclusively for military 
purposes, between the Orange and Alexandria line and the encampments at 
Centreville, seven miles to the north. The branch line, hastily constructed 
by soldiers and slave labor, ran from a point somewhere between West Street 
and Grant Avenue in Manassas to a terminal on the farm of William Murtaugh 
about a mile south of Centreville. Ties and bridge timbers came out of wooded 
areas nearby and the rails, apparently, were from a supply removed from the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in the early days of the war 
by the troops of Stonewall Jackson, then stationed at Harper’s Ferry. The mili- 
tary railroad ran across the Liberia plantation (now Manassas Park and York- 
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shire Acres) to a long trestle bridge across Bull Run about four hundred yards 
west of highway 616 (The Old Centreville Road) and thence through the 
higher ground north of the Run to its terminus. Its course is clearly marked 
on present park property by a cut through rocky ground at the northern edge 
of the Bull Run flood plain about six hundred yards west of Ordway Road. 
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Fairfax County as portrayed by the Virginia Business Di- 
rectory and Gazetteer— 1906. Published by the 
Hill Directory Company, Richmond, Virginia.* 


Value of real estate, 1905, $4,323,866.00. 

Value of personal property, $1,276,413.00. 

State tax on real estate, $15,141.67. 

State tax on personal property, $4,471.25. 

Capitation tax—White, $5,010.00; colored, $1,581.00. 
Population, 1900—White, 13,577; colored, 5,003. 
Number of voters—White, 3,340; colored, 1,054. 
Area—Acres, 261,564; square miles, 408. 

Average assessed value of land per acre, $16.50. 
County Seat—Fairfax. 


Fairfax county was formed from Prince William in 1742, and named in 
honor of Lord Fairfax. It lies on the west bank of the Potomac river, with Prince 
William and Loudoun on the southwestern and northwestern borders. The court- 
house is situated near the centre of the county, and is a thriving inland village. 


Falls Church, Herndon and Vienna are thriving villages. Mount Vernon, the 
former residence and burial place of Washington, is situated in this county, 
on the banks of the Potomac, eight miles below Alexandria and fifteen from 
Washington, from which latter place a steamer visits the place daily. There is 
also an electric railway connecting it with Alexandria and Washington. The 
grounds are in charge of the Mount Vernon Association, and are visited by 
thousands of persons from all parts of the world every year. 


The transportation facilities are of the very best, there being hardly a 
place, even the most inaccessible, more than six or eight miles from some one 
or other of the several railroads which traverse the county, north, south, east and 
west. 


The land throughout the county is generally good, producing corn, wheat, 
rye, Oats, potatoes, etc., in abundance, while the raising of cattle, sheep and hogs 
is extensively carried on. The shad, herring and sturgeon fisheries are valuable, 
and employ many men and vessels and large amount of capital. Red sand- 
stone and gray granite are found in large deposits in various sections of the 
county. Gold, iron, copper, asbestos and soapstone also abound. The timbers are 
oak, pine, chestnut, locust and walnut. 


* We thank Mr. J. L. Hill, Jr., Vice President of the Hill Directory Company, 
for permission to reprint this account of Fairfax County as it was just after the 
turn of the century. 


COURTS 


The Circuit Court meets at the court-house the third Monday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 

Judge—Chas. E. Nicol, Manassas. 

Clerk—F. W. Richardson, Fairfax. 


COUNTY OFFICERS 


Commonwealth’s Attorney—C. V. Ford, Fairfax. 

Sheriff—J. R. Allison, Fairfax. 

Treasurer—Robt. Wiley, Fairfax. 

Surveyor—Jos. Berry, Vienna. 

Coroner—Jas. W. Taylor, Fairfax. 

Superintendent of Poor—F. M. Ford, Clifton Station. 

Superintendent of Schools—M. D. Hall, Fairfax. 

Commissioner of Revenue—Sam'l A. Wrenn, Chantilly; Jno. N. Ballard, 
Pender. 

MAGISTRATES 


G. B. Spindle, Centreville; D. B. Gantt, Chantilly; J. W. Anderson, Great 
Falls; J. H. Hurst, Dranesville; J. N. Follin, Colvin Run; Jas. Sangston, Burke's 
Station; Jno. Mawdsley, Sideburn; J. C. Harrison, Burke’s Station; Geo. N. 
Lester, Falls Church; J. T. Haislip, Accotink; R. C. Triplett, Alexandria; J. R. 
Hall, Accotink; August Henning, Dunn Loring; J. R. Taylor, Fairfax; H. M. 
Faulkner, Langley; E. D. Phillips, Prospect Hill. 


SUPERVISORS 


Geo. Auld (chairman), Alexandria; R. L. Spindle, Centreville; J. S. Pearson, 
Springvale; G. H. Burke, Burke’s Station; R. C. Triplett, Alexandria; Franklin 
Williams, Vienna. 


CONSTABLES 


A. W. Robinson, Clifton Station; Robt. H. Mateer, Colvin Run; T. L. 
O’Connor. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS Machen & Moncure (Lewis H. 


Herndon Milling Co. (Inc.), Herndon amg & R. C. L. Moncure); Falls 
Jackson, J. M.; Annandale urch. 


. Mackall, D. S.; Langley. 
Schneider, Robt.; Hernd ) ) gicy 
Walker, A. T: Teradon i Moore (R. Walton) & Keith (Thos. 


R. K.); Fairfax. 
Oliver, Walter Tansill; Fairfax. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW Thornton (J. B. T.) & Thornton (R. 
Collins, W. G.; Vienna. E.); Fairfax. 
Ford, C. V.; Fairfax. Willard, (J. E.) & Ford, (C. Vernon); 
Keith, Thos. R. K.; Fairfax. Fairfax 
Love, Jas. M.; Fairfax. Williams, H. T.; Dunn Loring 
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AUCTIONEERS 
Cross, W. D.; Fairfax 
Graham, E. E.; Fairfax. 
BAKERS 
Erwin, Geo. L.; Falls Church. 


BANKS AND BANKERS 


National Bank of Fairfax (The), R. 
Walton Moore, pres.; Jas. W. Bal- 
lard, cashier; Fairfax. 

Virginia Safe Deposit and Trust Cor- 
poration of Alexandria, Herndon. 


BARBERS 


Johnson, J.; Falls Church. 
Landers, Sedgwick N.; Fairfax 
Oliver, A. N.; Herndon. 


BLACKSMITHS AND 
WHEELWRIGHTS 


Ambler, J. R. & Co.; Pleasant Valley. 


Beavers, W. H.; Herndon 
Birch & Kidwell; Chantilly. 
Clinkscales, S. B.; Springman. 
Cooper, Jos.; Fairfax. 

Cross, J. B.; Clifton Station. 
Crouch, J. W.; Pleasant Valley. 
Dawson, H. C.; Stoneleigh. 
Dutrow, J. T.; Lewinsville. 
Gill, Clifford; Springman. 
Gill & Clinkscales; Accotink. 
Gorham, Harry B.; Vienna. 
Gorham, Seth; Vienna 
Hughes, Daniel; Colvin Run. 
Hughes, David; Vienna, R.F.D. No. 1. 
Hurst, E. H.; Dranesville 
Hurst, Jno. H.; Dranesville. 
Ives, Albert H.; Falls Church. 
Jarrett Bros.; Herndon. 
Johnston, N. B.; Vienna. 
Kidwell, A. F.; Fairfax. 
Kidwell, A. J.; Clifton Station. 
Kidwell, B.; Vale. 


Kidwell, C. T.; Swetnam. 

Kidwell, L. B.; Pender. 

Lynch, Wm. N.; Falls Church. 

Mason, Jno. P. H.; Accotink. 

Milliner, Titus; Ashgrove. 

O’Connor, T. L.; Annandale. 

Phillips, W. E.; Langley. 

Price, J.; Swetnam. 

Rector, M. Vernon; Centreville. 

Sauls, (H. G.) & Kidwell, (A. F.); 
Fairfax. 

Shultz, C. W.; Langley. 

Simms, E. T.; Herndon. 

Simms, T. A., Mrs.; Floris. 

Spindle, A. B.; Centreville. 

Taylor, Jas. R.; Swetnam. 

Tracey, J. W., Colvin Run 

Trammell, Thos.; Great Falls. 

Troth, Jacob; Fairfax. 

Van Patten, C. C.; Great Falls. 

Williamson, J. R.; Accotink. 

Woodyard, Jno. W.; Farr. 

Wynkoop, A. E.; Colvin Run. 


BOARDING HOUSES 


Kidwell, A. F.; Fairfax. 
Thompson, M. L., Mrs.; Fairfax. 
Troth, M. E., Mrs.; Fairfax. 
Walker, T. H.; Floris. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


Bouton, Lillian K.; Vienna. 


BRICK MANUFACTURERS 


Jackson, Phillips Brick Co.; Haven. 
New Washington Brick Co.; Arling- 
ton Junction. 
Washington Hydraulic Brick Co.; Arl- 
ington Junction. 
CANNERIES 


Vienna Canning Co.; Vienna. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Ashby, T. J.; Swetnam. 
Ashford, Jas. W.; Farr. 
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Beavers, J. W.; Pleasant Valley. 
Botely, L. I.; Swetnam. 
Brinkerhoff, Myron H.; Falls Church. 
Burton, C. M.; Herndon. 
Campbell, O. B. & Co.; Fairfax. 
Clarke, W. A.; Lewinsville. 
Cox, Jno.; Annandale. 
Crouch, J. W.; Pleasant Valley. 
Davis, Jas.; Annandale. 
Erwin, Munson M.; Falls Church. 
Fairfax, W. S.; Farr. 
Gillette, Silas & Son, Herndon. 
Harris, Jas; Pender. 
Haynes, Jas.; Annandale. 
Hillier, Thos.; Westend. 
Hollenbeck, A. W.; Vienna. 
Kidwell, E. T.; Merrifield. 
Kidwell, G. W.; Hunter. 
Kidwell, Jas. B.; Swetnam. 
Lightfoot, Samuel, Legato. 
Mahoney, R. C.; Herndon. 
Mero, C.; Accotink. 
Pearson, Frank; Vienna. 
Pettitt, Wm.; Fairfax. 
Poole, Wm. P.; Dunn Loring. 
Poston, J. W.; Swetnam. 
Rector, Lewis; Fairfax. 
Reed, C. H.; Herndon. 
Reid, C. J. Stoneleigh. 
Sauls, Hugh G.; Fairfax. 
Simpson, Henry C.; Swetnam. 
Sisson Samuel; Fairfax. 
Taylor, T. T.; Dunn Loring. 
Thompson (Arthur) & Campbell 
(O.B.); Fairfax. 
Thompson, M. L.; Fairfax. 
Thompson, Tobe; Pender. 
Tyler, D. M.; Accotink. 
Vowels, R. D.; Centreville. 
Walker, J.; Herndon. 
Walker, Thos. H.; Merrifield. 
Walker, W. T.; Merrifield. 
Wiley, Harvey; Herndon 
Wooster, Frank; Swetnam. 
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CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
MAKERS 


Clarke, W. A.; Lewinsville. 
Cooper, Jos.; Fairfax. 
Crippen, H. A.; Herndon 
Garrett, C. A.; Herndon. 
Ives, A. H.; Falls Church. 
O’Connor, T. L.; Annandale. 
Spindle, A. B.; Centreville. 
Whitesell, S. L.; Vienna. 


CHURCHES 


Buckley Chapel ( Bap.) , Centreville 

Christ’s (P.E.), Chantilly 

Church of The Holy Comforter (P.E.), 
Vienna. 

Columbia (Bap.), Falls Church. 

Jerusalem (Bap.) Fairfax C. H. 

Olivet (P.E.), Accotink. 

Pohick (P.E.), Accotink. 

St. John’s (P.E.), Centreville. 

St. Paul’s (P.E.), Bailey’s Cross-roads. 

St. Timothy (P.E.), Herndon. 

The Falls (P.E.), Herndon. 

Woodlawn (Bap.), Accotink. 

Zion (P.E.), Fairfax. 


COAL AND WOOD 
Ellison, W.M.; Falls Church. 


COMMISSIONER OF ACCOUNTS 
Moncure, W. P.; Fairfax. 


COMMISSIONERS IN CHANCERY 


Ford, C. Vernon; Fairfax. 

Oliver, Walter Tansil; Fairfax. 

Rust, Jno.; Fairfax. 
CONFECTIONERS 

Cooper (C. S.) & Burton (H.M.), 

Herndon. 

CONTRACTORS 

Tinner, Jos. B. (stone); Falls Church. 


DAIRIES 


Groh, L. J.; Herndon. 
Ideal Dairy, Lynch Bros., proprs., Falls 
Church. 
Leeton Dairy, J. C. Dorsey, mngr.; 
Herndon. 
DENTISTS 
Detwiler, Benj.; Herndon. 
Jones, Henry; Fairfax. 
DISTILLERS 


Orrison, Oscar J.; Leighs. 

Sisson, N. H. & Son; Legato. 

Sisson, R. E.; Fairfax. 
DRESSMAKERS 


Whalen, Wm., Mrs.; Fairfax. 


DRUGGISTS 

Fairfax Drug Store (The), H. L. Bur- 
rows mngr.; Fairfax. 

Mankin, G. T. & Co.; Falls Church. 
Robey, Ernest L.; Herndon. 

DRY GOODS 
Hersperger, S. A.; Herndon. 
Mankin, A. V.; Falls Church. 

FERTILIZER DEALERS 


Adams, James & Co. (Jas. Adams) ; 
Fairfax. 
Campbell, O. B. & Co. (O. B. Camp- 
bell); Fairfax. 
Swetnam, E. R., Swetnam. 
FLORISTS 


Gray, W. R.; Oakton. 


FURNITURE DEALERS 
Reed, T. E.; Herndon. 


GENERAL STORES 


Adams, James & Co. (Jas. Adams); 
Fairfax. 

Ballard, R. T.; Pender. 

Barker, Jno. H.; Herndon. 

Beach, D. S.; Stoneleigh. 

Besley, W. B.; Lewinsville. 

Bodmer, Lewis H.; Chantilly. 

Brashears & Co., Hunter. 

Brown, J. W.; Falls Church. 

Buckley Bros., Clifton Station. 

Burke, G. H.; Burke 

Campbell, O. B. & Co.; Fairfax 

Carlin Bros., Westend. 

Chapman, Thos. Jr.; Gunston. 

Chappelle, A. M.; Marshall 

Cockhill, H. E.; Difficult. 

Cockrill, M.; Colvin Run. 

Compton, E. A.; Neverlet. 

Coxen, J. T.; Sideburn. 

Cross & Ginnelley, Vienna. 

Davis, Arthur, Ilda. 

Davis, N. C.; Springman. 

Dawson, J. N.; Lorton Valley. 

Dove, Peter; Fairfax R.F.D. 

Dove, Wm.; Accotink. 

Dunn, E. M.; Merrifield. 

Elmore, W. E.; Dranesville. 

Fox & Spindle, Centreville. 

French, M. J.; Vale. 

Fristoe, J. L.; Clifton Station. 

Gaither, Greenbury; Falls Church. 

Gillingham, P. A., Miss; Garfield. 

Gilpin, Chas. P.; Falls Church. __ 

Gordon, M. A. (Mrs. G. A.) ; Fairfax. 

Hall, J. N. & Son; Langley. 

Harrison, J. L.; Swetnam. 

Hersperger, S. A.; Herndon. 

Hill, J. E. & Co.; Carrington. 

Hummer, B. E.; Langley. 

Jackson, J. M.; Annandale. 

Jenkins, Samuel; Dranesville. 

Kinney, Thos.; Dranesville. 

Lowe, Lewis; Ashgrove. 

Mankin, A. V. (Mrs.); Falls Church. 

Mankin, Alex; Lewinsville. 


Marshall, R. E.; Burke. 

Mateer, Jas. T.; Colvin Run. 

Mayhugh, E. A. (Mrs.); Farr. 

Moffett, F. J. & Son; Vienna. 

Moran, M. J. & Son; Chantilly. 

Myers, H. S.; Vienna. 

Oliver, Jesse; Great Falls. 

Oliver, L. A.; Vienna R.F.D. No. 1. 

O’Meare, E. F., Pleasant Valley. 

Palmer, W. L. & M. E.; Pleasant Valley. 

Payne, Jno. D.; Falls Church. 

Pearson, Henry A.;Newington. 

Plaskett, Jno.; Lorton Valley. 

Poland, J. B.; Pleasant Valley. 

Rice, C. W.; Pleasant Valley. 

Robey, J. T.; Vienna. 

Sauls, H. G.; Fairfax. 

Saunders, Georgia; Vale. 

Savage, Mary Jane; Ashgrove. 

Sisson, R. E.; Legato. 

Smith, S. E.; Oakton. 

Springman, J. M.; Springman. 

Staples, S. A.; Westend. 

Stone, Geo. E.; Farr. 

Sweetman, Jennie (Mrs.); Burke. 

Stuart, Wm.; Glenbrook. 

Swetnam, E. R.; Swetnam. 

Taylor, T. T.; Dunn Loring. 

Terrett, T. & Son; Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Terrett, Thos. Jr.; Baileys Crossroads. 

Troth, Geo. H.; Accotink. 

Troth, Jacob M.; Accotink. 

Twombley, S. P.; Fairfax. 

Utterback, B. C.; Centreville. 

Walker, A. T.; Herndon. 

Walker, C. M.; Floris. 

Walker, J. W.; Merrifield. 

Walker, S. M.; Springvale. 

Walker, T. A.; Herndon. 

Walters, C. C. & Co.; Westend. 

Webster, J. B.; Springman. 

Wells, E. W.; Bull Run. 

Wiehle, J. Robt.; Wiehle. 


Wilely Bros., (E. M. & C. E.); Fairfax. 
Wilkin Bros., Herndon. 

Wise, G. W.; Springvale. 

Woodyard, Isaac F.; Farr. 

Woodyard, Jno. F.; Farr. 

Wrenn, Sidney; Chantilly. 

Wrenn, W.C.; Herndon. 


GROCERS 


Barbor, A. H. & Co.; Falls Church. 
Campbell, O. B. & Co.; Fairfax. 
Elliott, J. C.; Falls Church. 
Harrison, J. L.; Falls Church. 
Harrison, J. L.; Swetnam. 
Hersperger, S. A.; Herndon. 
*Hyson, T. W.; Falls Church. 
Nourse, P. B.; Falls Church. 
Oliver, E. V.; Herndon. 

Payne, E. L.; Falls Church. 

Payne, Jno. D.; Falls Church. 
Sauls Bros., Fairfax. 

Staly, L. Newton; Vienna. 

Staples, Chas. A.; West Falls Church. 
Stonewall, W. A.; Herndon. 
Taylor, Summerfield, Falls Church. 
Thompson, C. H.; Falls Church. 
Vienna Grocery Co., Vienna. 
Waters, C. C.; West Falls Church. 
Whaley, F. M.; Pleasant Valley. 
Woodward, G. A.; Vienna. 
Woodyard, Isaac; Farr. 


HARDWARE 


Jackson, J. M.; Annandale. 
Saunders, Roy; Vale. 
Schneider, Robert; Herndon. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


Oliver, J. F.; Herndon. 
Sutphin, J. H.; Fairfax. 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED 


Barbor, A. H. & Co.; Falls Church. 

Herndon Milling Co. (Inc.); Herndon. 

Wright, R. F. & Co.; Alfred Piggott, 
mngr..; Falls Church. 


HOTELS 
Adams Hotel, Jas. Adams, propr.; Fair- 


fax. 
Kendrick House, Mrs. M. V. Walker, 
propr.; Herndon. 


INSURANCE AGENTS 
Brooks (F. M.) & Farr (R. R.); Fair- 


‘ax. 
Church, M. E.; Falls Church. 
Sherman, Franklin; Ashgrove. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES— 
BENEFICIAL 


National Sick & Accident Benefit 
Assn., Falls Church. 


LAND AGENTS 


Jerman, John F. Co. (The); J. F. Jer- 
man, pres.; R. G. Finney, sec.-treas.; 
Fairfax, 


LIVERY STABLES 


Adams, Jas.; Fairfax. 

Adams & Co., Fairfax. 

Ballard, R. T.; Pender. 

Brasheare & Co., Hunter. 

Crippen, R. $.; Herndon. 

Detwiler, S. H.; Clifton Station. 

Eubank, Jas.; Falls Church. 

Hubell, F. B. and T. R. Garrett; Fair- 
fax. 

Jackson, J .M.; Annandale. 

Kendrick & Crippen, Herndon. 

Moffett, T. J.; Vienna. 

Nourse, P. B.; Falls Church. 

Reed, T. E. & Bro.; Herndon. 

Utterback, B. C.; Centreville. 


LUMBER DEALERS 


Besley, O. G.; Annandale. 
Bowman, W. H.; Vienna. 
Brasheare & Co., Hunter. 
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Brown, C. E.; Farr. 

Byrne, F. L.; Pender. 

Davis, N. C.; Springman. 

Detwiler, O. L.; Farr. 

Groh, W. S. S.; Fairfax Station. 

Haley, Wm.; Springman. 

Herndon Lumber & Mnfg. Co.; Hern- 
don. 

Miller, C. E.; Oakton. 

Payne, M. M.; Clifton Station. 

Swetnam, E. R.; Swetnam. 

Thompson, W. U.; Vienna. 

Va. Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Wiehle. 

Wakefield, M. M.; Dunn Loring. 


MACHINISTS 
Schneider, Robt.; Herndon. 


MARBLE WORKERS 
Mullen, A. M.; Herndon. 


MEAT MARKETS 


Kivett, R. M.; Clifton. 
Lang, W. C.; Herndon. 
Thompson, W. U.; Fairfax. 


MILK SHIPPERS 


Adams, David W.; Herndon. 
Averill, W. B.; Herndon. 
Ball, C. H.; Herndon. 
Beavers, W. H.; Herndon. 
Bicksler, J. H.; Herndon. 
Bradley, Benj.; Herndon. 
Bradley, Henry; Herndon. 
Brady, B. H.; Herndon. 
Cockrill, Phillip; Herndon. 
Darlington, J. J.; Herndon. 
Darnes, S. W.; Herndon. 
Ellsmore, W. H.; Herndon. 
Gallar, W. F., Herndon. 
Gallep, W. T.; Herndon. 
Groh, L. J.; Herndon. 
Kenfield, M. A.; Herndon. 
Lawrence, C. M.; Herndon. 


Lawrence, J. O.; Herndon. 
Lynn, L.; Herndon. 

Mayer, Geo.; Herndon. 
Middleton, Benj.; Herndon. 
Middleton, Brook; Herndon. 
Middleton, M. H.; Herndon. 
Stroud, M. K.; Herndon. 
Thompson, W. A.; Herndon. 
Walker, W.H.; Herndon. 
White, E. T.; Herndon. 
Williams, Geo. A.; Herndon. 


MILLINERS 


Brissett, E. K. (Miss) ; Herndon. 
Reed, C. H. (Mrs.); Herndon. 


MILLS—CORN AND FLOUR 


Brown, W.E.; Vienna R.F.D. No. 1. 

Gullick, J. F.; Chantilly. 

Herndon Milling Co. (Inc.), Herndon; 
W. L. Palmer, pres. 

Hutchinson, M. A.; Floris. 

Manuel & Tinsman, Vienna R.F.D. 
No. 1. 

Millard, E. C.; Colvin Run. 

Millard, E. E.; Pender. 

Newton, J. M.; Vienna. 

Pitman, E. M.; Centreville. 

Smith, Ashby, Pleasant Valley. 

Smith, S. E.; Oakton. 

Thompson, W. W.; Vienna. 

Troth, F. W.; Accotink. 

West Falls Church Milling Co., Falls 
Church. 

Woodyard, R. W.; Clifton Station. 


MILLS—SAW 


Beattie, Font; Annandale. 
Bowman, W. H.; Vienna. 
Brown, C. E.; Farr. 
Cornwell, D. D.; Great Falls. 
Detwiler, O. L.; Farr. 

Dyer, Jno. F.; Burke. 

Groh, W. S. S.; Swetnam. 
Gulick, J. F.; Chantilly. 
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Herndon Lumber & Mnfg. Co., Hern- 
don. 
Hutchinson, Manley A.; Floris. 
Ions, Robt. N.; Swetnam. 
Kephart, J. W.; Herndon. 
McMillan, J. R.; Dranesville. 
Pitman, E. M.; Centreville. 
Smith, Albert; Pleasant Valley. 
Smith, S. E.; Oakton. 
Stuart, Wm.; Glenbrook. 
Styles, Jno.; Springman. 
Thompson, Clyde, Vale. 
Thompson, Daniel; Dunn Loring. 
Thompson, W. U.; Dunn Loring. 
Tucker, G. W.; Great Falls. 
Wheeler, P. E.; Colvin Run. 
Wilson, G. P.; Pleasant Valley. 
Woodyard, R. W.; Clifton Station. 


MILLWRIGHTS 


Adams, J. B.; Chantilly. 

Grabb, Augusta; Vale. 
Hollenbeck, Anderson; Vienna. 
Millard, E. E.; Pender. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Adams, Chas. (Mrs.); Clifton Station. 
Ballard, L. T.; Pender. 

Brashears, B. H. ( Mrs.) ; Hunter. 
Castleman, V. (Miss); Herndon. 
Cooper, Jennie (Miss); Fairfax. 
Hunt, Nellie (Miss); Vale. 

Lynch, Mollie (Miss); Annandale. 
Money, Fannie (Miss); Colvin Run. 
Pollock, Ray F. (Mrs.); Springman. 
Reed, Rose (Miss); Herndon. 
Rotchford, Ralph (Mrs.); Ashgrove. 
Thompson, Minnie (Miss) ; Fairfax. 
Walton, E.; Dunn Loring. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Fairfax Herald (D weekly), S. R. 
Donohoe, editor; Fairfax. 

Falls Church Monitor (weekly), Frank 
Lyon, editor; Falls Church. 


Observer, (The), (weekly), Hern- 


don, E. L. Howard, editor and propr. 


NOTARIES PUBLIC 


Allison, J. R. Fairfax. 

Besley, W. B.; Lewinsville. 
Buckley, R. R.; Clifton Station. 
Buell, Geo, F.; Herndon. 
Church, M. E.; Falls Church. 
Cottrell, Edward C.; Dranesville. 
Davies, Jno. J.; Fairfax. 

Ellison, Wm. M.; Falls Church. 
Farr, R. R.; Fairfax. 

Ford, C. Vernon; Fairfax. 
Gillingham, Warrington; Accotink. 
Ginnelley, A. J.; Vienna. 
Howard, Geo. L.; Herndon. 
Mackall, Henry Clinton; Langley. 
Maloney, J. T.; Swetnam. 
Mankin, Geo.; Falls Church. 
Nevitt, Robt. G.; Springman. 
Oliver, Kate Brumback; Fairfax. 
Oliver, Walter F.; Fairfax. 
Pidgeon, Chas. M.; Accotink. 
Renney, Elton; Fairfax. 

Robey, Ernest L.; Herndon. 
Rust, Jno.; Fairfax. 

Sangster, J.; Burke Station 
Smith, F. S. K.; Falls Church. 
Thornton, R. E.; Fairfax. 


NURSERYMEN 


Gray, W. R. Oakton. 
Jones, E. H.; Swetnam. 
Munson, Daniel O.; Falls Church. 


PAINTERS—HOUSE AND SIGN 


Campbell, O. B.; Fairfax. 
Garrett, C. A.; Herndon. 
Holbrook, §S. S.; Fairfax. 

Murray, R. N.; Fairfax. 


PHYSICIANS 


Anderson, J. B.; Lewinsville. 


Brooks, F. M.; Fairfax. 
Bicknell, Geo. C.; Colvin Run. 
Coumbe, A. G.; Vienna. 
Detwiler, E. L.; Herndon. 
Fadley, G. B.; Falls Church. 
Fletcher, Howard; Fairfax. 
Gott, L. E.; Falls Church. 
Haislip, Geo. W.; Springwood. 
Leigh, A.; Colvin Run. 

Leith, R. D.; Vienna. 
Meredith, J. C.; Centreville. 
Moncure, W. P.; Fairfax. 
Palmer, R. V.; Langley. 
Quick, T.; Falls Church. 
Russell, C. F.; Herndon. 
Talbott, T. M.; Falls Church. 
Tebbs, A. S.; Great Falls. 


PLUMBERS 
Schneider, Robt.; Herndon. 


POULTRY DEALERS 
Bouton, E. L. S.; Vienna. 


PRINTERS 


Brashear, B. H.; Hunter. 
Donohoe, S. R.; Fairfax. 
Harris, Jas.; Pender. 

Moncure, R.C.L.; Falls Church. 
Ruff, V.; Dunn Loring. 


QUARRIES 
Brashears & Co. (soapstone), Hunter. 
Campbell, Thos.; Pender. 


REAL ESTATE 


Billings, O. H.; Falls Church. 

Broadwater, C. F.; Fairfax. 

Brooks (F.M.) & Farr (R.R), Fair- 
fax. 


Buell, P. B. & Son (Geo. F.); Hern- 
don. 
Church, M. E.; Falls Church. 
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Ellison, Wm.; Falls Church. 
Hayward, Thos. F.; Falls Church. 
Hine, Chas.; Vienna. 


Jerman, John F. Company (The), 
Jno. F. Jerman, pres.; R. G. Finney, 


sec.-treas.; Fairfax. 
Machen, Jas P.; Fairfax. 
Merry, E. R.; Dunn Loring. 
Taylor, W. H.; Herndon. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Cooper, Jennie F. (Miss) ; Fairfax. 
Gundrick, Mattie (Miss); 
Church. 


Falls 


Herndon Seminary, (The Misses Cas- 


tleman); Herndon. 


SHOE MAKERS 


* Anderson, LuDther; Fairfax. 
* Jackson, Dalas; Herndon. 
Oliver, Jno.; Herndon. 
Sutphin, J. H.; Fairfax. 
Thomas, Geo. M.; Falls Church. 


STATIONERS 
Sweetzer, E.G. (Mrs.); Herndon. 


STAVE MANUFACTURERS 


Fairfax Stave & Heading Co., Burke. 


STOVES AND TINWARE 
Seay, Chauncey; Falls Church. 


TEACHERS 


Anderson, C. H.; Fairfax. 

Ballard, Lillie (Miss); Pender. 
Beattie, Lelia (Miss); Annandale. 
Boyce, Fannie; Pender. 

Buckley, Rush; Fairfax. 

Cockrill, Ida (Miss); Colvin Run. 


Comple, Grace (Miss); Colvin Run. 
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Cornwell, H. O.; Great Falls. 

Cox, S.; Accotink. 

Crowell, Anna; Hunter. 

Detwiler, Sadie (Miss); Herndon. 
Groh, Katie (Miss); Herndon. 
Millan, Lillian; Pender. 

Millan, Mary; Pender. 

Nevitt, Nellie Lee; Springman. 
Powell, Calvin; Hunter. 

Powell, G. C.; Colvin Run. 
Scanland, Nathan; Merrifield. 
Schwartz, Lucy; Dunn Loring. 
Sevane, Cora (Miss); Merrifield. 
Skinner, (Miss); Centreville. 
Spindle, G. B.; Centreville. 
Staples, Hortense (Miss); Vienna. 
Washington, Roberta; Pender. 


UNDERTAKERS 


Cross, J. D.; Fairfax. 

Mateer & Reid, Hunter. 
Money, H. A.; Vienna. 
Northrup, E. J.; Falls Church. 
Redd, C. H.; Herndon. 

Redd & Martin, Colvin Run. 
Spindle, A. B.; Centreville. 
Taylor, J. H.; Fairfax. 


VARIETY STORES 
Remorse, F. E. & C. S.; Falls Church. 


WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


Cornwell, A. H.; Great Falls. 
Havener, P. F., Herndon. 
Hawley, H.; Dunn Loring. 
Jones, Wm.; Hunter. 
Saunders, Asa; Vale. 

Taylor, W. W.; Herndon. 
Utterback, Enos; Centreville. 


FARMERS 


ANNANDALE—Population, 50; 2 miles from R.R.; 5 miles from C.H.; 
banking town, Fairfax—Robt. Beattie, Jno. Bennett, M. C. Coffey, Andrew 
Cornelius, W. E. Dean, M. Lyles, Dr. Wm. Lynch, B. D. Richards, Chas. Smarr, 
Marvin Williams. 


ASHGROVE—Population, 30; 3 miles from R.R.; 10 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Alexandria—J. W. Allen, Martin F. Andes, Dallas Berry, R. E. 
Berry, B. Besley, R. T. Bonham, J. M. Gibson, D. P. Gunnell, Mrs. R. M. 
Jarrett, Thos. Savage, Franklin Sherman, A. J. Taylor. 


CENTREVILLE—Population, 100; 5 miles from R.R.; 7 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Fairfax—J. D. DeBell, W. T. Buckley, Jacob Fox, Jno. D. 
Garrett, H. B. Hawes, J. P. Machen, Harry Mackley, Jos. Robinson. 


CHANTILLY—Population, 100; 7 miles from R.R.; 714 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Fairfax—Ed. Albrecht, E. B. Birch, Lee Birch, S. L. Chapin, 
H. T. Craig, D. B. Gantt, G. A. Haight, Geo. F. Harrison, $. W. Hutchinson, 
P. D. C. Lee, Wm. F. Lee, Wm. F. McFarland, W. E. Miller, C. A. Peterson, 
Harvey Powell, Henry Powell, C. T. Shear, G. C. Teaford, R. $. Thompson, S. 
V. Yates. 


CLIFTON STATION—Population, 80; on So. R.R.; 7 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Fairfax—R. H. Burke, F. M. Ford, R. C. Hickey, Jas. Kincheloe, 
I. N. King, B. F. A. Myers. 


COLVIN RUN—Population, 100; 2 miles from R.R.; 10 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Herndon.—Herbert Brown, H. W. Cockrill, J. C. Cockrill, A. S. 
Jenkins, J. C. Lanham, W. C. Leigh, Peter Reid, Wilbert Thompson, Jos. 
Wheeler. 


DRANESVILLE—Population, 150; 5 miles from R.R.; 14 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Herndon.—Jno. Bert, Sam Coleman, G. H. Cornwell, F. G. Ham- 
mond, W. W. McMillin, J. H. Poole, C. Roser, Jr., Thos. Snider. 


DUNN LORING—Population, 40; on So. R.R.; 6 miles from C. H.; bank- 
ing town, Alexandria—T. W. Byrne, C. J. Chapin, E. R. Merry, G. M. Merry, 
B. R. Shroe, R. W. Watts, W. H. Wrenn. 


FAIRFAX (C. H.)—Population, 400; 3 miles from So. R.R.; a banking 
town.—S. E. Jones, Tom Martin, F. W. Richardson, W. P. Rumsey, Jacob Troth, 
H. P. Willcoxson. 


FALLS CHURCH—Population, 1,007; on So. R.R.; 10 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Alexandria—Geo. Birch, Harry Birch, Wilber Birch, Oakes 
Caldwell, C. I. Crossman, Geo. Crossman, A. M. Donaldson, Edgar Donaldson, 
E. J. Galpin, P. H. Lichan, E. J. Lathrop, Jas. Marr, Jas. Mason, E. R. Merry, 
F. A. Miles, Frank Mills, Robt. Miskell, D. O. Munson, Wm. Parker, David 
Patterson, S. D. Putnam, Jas. Pyles, Yale Rice, Hoyler Row, Benj. Shreeve, 
Eugene Shreeve, W. M. Shreeve, Cook Slade, T. M. Talbot, J. M. Thorne, Lieut. 
Vernon, Geo. Walker. 
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FARR—Population, 25; 5 miles from R.R.; 9 miles from C. H.; banking 
town, Fairfax— F. L. Davis, R. M. Davis, Jno. W. Elgin, Courtland Fairfax, 
Jno. D. Fairfax & Bro., L. E. Fairfax, Wade L. Hampton, A. H. Hunsberger, 
Thos. Lester & Bros., Jno. T. Marshall, N. S. Violet, Harry Woodyard. 


FLORIS—Population, 20; 3 miles from R.R.; 9 miles from C. H.; banking 
town, Herndon.—O. M. Adrian, B. F. Cockerill, J. F. Cockerill, A. L. Craig, 
W.H. Elimore, A. S. Harrison, R. L. Harrison, T. W. Leigh, Isaac T. Long, M. 
K. Stroud, T. H. Walker, W. A. Walker, S. M. Woods. 


GLENBROOK—Population, 12; 2 miles from R.R.; 6 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Herndon.—S. A. Brooke, J. F. Clarke, Frank Crowell, J. E. Fritter, 
R. A. Fritter, Jno. Griffis, N. Hornbeck, J. W. Hunt, Eliza Jewell, Herbert Leeds, 
W.S. Leeds, Geo. Orrick, Lewis Roberts, J. C. Skillman, Wm. Stuart. 


GREAT FALLS—Population, 25; 8 miles from R.R.; 15 miles from C.H.; 
banking town, Alexandria——Mason Brooks, Sam’] Coleman, Milton Davis, S. 
M. Follin, W. A. Follin, Geo. W. Gunnell, Geo. Johnson, Robt. Lanham, J. R. 
Nixon, Ben Oliver, Jno. Tucker, Frank Van Patten, G. W. Wenzel. 


GUNSTON—Population, 10; 8 miles from R.R.; 22 miles from C. H.; bank- 
ing town, Alexandria— Cornelius Beach, T. F. Chapman, Sr., H. Hanley, G. 
E. Hughes, J. H. Kirkpatrick, Jr. McLaughlin, Jas. Wiley. 


HERNDON—Population, 682; on So. R.R.; 12 miles from C. H.; a bank- 
ing town.—J. H. Barker, Henry Bradley, I. Bready, U. B. Buell, Philip Cockerill, 
W. W. Cockerill, R. L. Harrison, Benj. Higgs, J. G. Jenkins, Geo. Kenfield, 
L. Lynn, Benj. Middleton, Brook Middleton, W. E. Miller, C. T. Sheare, Sidney 
Sheare, W. Urich. 


HUNTER—Population, 20; on So. R.R.; 6 miles from C. H.; banking town, 
Herndon.— Lewis Adams, Thos. Adams, B. H. Brashears, S. A. Brooke, J. C. 
Cockerill, A. Crowell, C. Gunnell, R. N. Hawley, G. W. Kidwell, D. McMasters, 
Jno. Sullivan, Wine Brothers. 


LANGLEY—Population, 10; 5 miles from R.R.; 13 miles from C.H.; 
banking town, Alexandria——W. B. Dodge, J. L. Hall, W. E. Linn, Jas. L. Reid, 
Jno. F. Reid, Wm. Shafer, J. M. Walter, N. S. Walter. 


LEGATO—Population, 10; 5 miles from R.R.; 34% miles from C.H.; bank- 
ing town, Fairfax— C. Buckley, J. A. Buckley, J. W. Buckley, G. M. Cronk, 
Ham Cross, Mrs. S. Dewey, A. W. Gooding, Thos. Harrison, Henry Havens, 
F,. A. Kidwell, Miss Mary Matland, M. C. Millan, Wm. H. Myers, S. L. Red- 
grave, Horace Riggs, Richard Robertson, W. E. Sisson, W. W. Swartz, P. P. 
Thomas, W. W. Watkins. 


LEWINSVILLE—Population, 50; 314 miles from R.R.; 10 miles from C.H.; 
banking town, Washington, D.C—W. S. Ball, W. B. Besley, W. B. Dodge, Benj. 
Elgin, D. P. Elgin, S. C. Heall, R. Y. Hunter, M. J. Laughlin, A. P. Money, J. 
W. Mutersbaugh, S. A. Pearson, J. A. Stone. 
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MERRIFIELD—Population, 25; 114 miles from R.R.; 5 miles from C. HL; 
banking town, Washington, D.C—W infield S. Dey, Capt. H. L. Salisbury, Scott 
Van Sickler. 


NEVERLET—Population, 10; 5 miles from R.R.; 4 miles from C. H.; 
banking town, Fairfax—Wm. Chloe, W. G. Harrison, Jno. Henderson, Mrs. 
B. J. Holden, J. W. Leedy, J. E. Lynn, J. W. McLean, A. J. Robey, A. S. Robinson. 


NEWINGTON—Population, 15; on So. R.R.; 12 miles from C. H.; banking 
town. Alexandria—A. Arnold, Daniel Baker, Henry Brown, Harry Higham, Geo. 
Milstead, Shelton Milstead, J. H. Morgan, Ewell Nevitte, Wm. M. Nevitte, 
Henry Pearson, G. W. Reston, Albert Smith, Alex Smith. 


OAKTON—Population, 100; 3 miles from R.R.; 244 miles from C.H.; 
banking town, Fairfax—E. Curtis, C. E. Miller, J. L. Snyder, C. L. Speer. 


PENDER—Population, 50; 5 miles from R.R.; 3 miles from C. H.; banking 
town, Fairfax—J. N. Ballard, Q. W. Beach, J. W. Bryce, F. L. Bryne, M. Gipson, 
M. C. Millan, J. H. Swart, N. W. Watkins. 


PLEASANT ViALLEY—Population, 10; 6 miles from R.R.; 9 miles from 
C. H.; banking town, Herndon.—J. M. Hutchison, $. M. Hutchinson, K. Kor- 
zenderfer, R. T. Maddox, H. J. O'Bannon, A. G. Poland, J. B. Poland, Walter 
Presgrave, C. W. Rice, Jno. Schneider. 


SIDEBURN—Population, 30; on So. R.R.; 3 miles from C. H.; banking 
town, Fairfax—Jno. Burnside, P. R. Duncan, E. Garrett, J. M. Harrison, F. 
Perle, B. F. Thompson, Jas. Wagner, Anderson Wright. 


SWETNAM—Population, 85; on So. R.R.; 314 miles from C. H.; banking 
town, Fairfax—T. D. Addison, P. Cunningham, F. J. Fenwick, F. M. Ford, 
J. J. Hammill, H. B. Jones, W. H. Limmerman, G. W. Sadue. 


VALE—Population, 10; 3 miles from R.R.; 7 miles from C. H.; banking 
town, Alexandria—Tom Clark, Will Clark, A. B. Grabb, Jas. Guimell, L. Hunt, 
Tom Hunt, Tom Kidwell, Harry Peck, C. Shellman. 


VIENNA—Population, 317; on So. R.R.; 5 miles from C. H.; banking town, 
Fairfax—J. M. Bowman, F. H. Cline, Chas. Dennison, B. W. Head, Maj. Chas. 
Hine, J. C. Hunter, Col. Huntington, Geo. E. King, P. $. Kingan, C. M. Money, 
P. V. Staats, L. C. Stratton, Samuel Tramble. J. E. Vista, Daniel West, Frank 
Williams, Robt. Wright. 


VIENNA, R.F.D. No. 1—M. Barbee, Chas. Henderson, Jno. Iclen, A. F. 
Johnson, Nathaniel Johnson, H. V. Leigh, E. J. Lyons, Wm. Oliver, J. M. Peacock, 
Wm. Ramey, H. Sanders, Wm. Smith, Yates Thompson. 


WIEHLE—Population, 50; on So. R.R.; 9 miles from C. H.; banking 
town, Herndon—W*m. Black, Thos. Thornton, Dr. Wiehle. 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the Fairfax 


County Medical Society—1884 


A small blue paper-back book containing the Constitution and By-Laws 
of The Fairfax County Medical Society, has been handed to the editors of the 
yearbook by Mr. Thomas P. Chapman, Jr., who is an officer, director and 
charter member of The Society. He has forgotten where he got it. It was pub- 
lished by Mr. S. R. Donohoe in 1884. We hope Mr. Chapman will give the 
book to The Fairfax County Library where it will be cared for and be avail- 
able to future historians. Two parts of it will be of interest to all our mem- 
bers: The names of the members of the Medical Society and The Schedule 
of Fees. Accordingly, with Many Thanks to Mr. Chapman, we include the fol- 


lowing excerpts in our yearbook. 


CONSTITUTION 
AND 
BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


FAIRFAX COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1884 


——-() —————. 


FAIRFAX C. H., VA. 
S. R. DONOHOE, PRINTER 
1884 
STANDARD FEES 


ADOPTED BY THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF FAIRFAX COUNTY 


$ Cts. 
For a single visit, in a case in Village where Physician 
TOMAS 4601 Sdx DHEA SSES CHd te ED RIS KES ee 1.00 
Medicine extra, not less than ..........0eceeeeeeees 50 
For a single visit in a case out of Village where Physician 
resides and within the prescribed route of 3 miles.. 1.50 
When detained, for each hour, per hour ............ 50 
When to more than one person in a family, for each ad- 
GE PREG sk oh re esaaiend ai aidsanoniens 50 
For a visit at a time appointed by the patient or his 
PES coca h hevad 10s Hee E SOT ewe csaen 1.00 
For verbal advice at Physician’s house .............. 1.00 
Fox written. S0viee 243 6siccawinsceiniaxewinrenans 1.00 


$ Cts. 


3.00 
1.00 
1.50 


5.00 
10.00 


For rising at night without leaving the house ........ 1.00 
Por gising at night afd a vislt ocucaceewias eee ea waws 2.00 
For @ ‘Visit i COMsUNTION, oss cies dca mew ncd as wees 
For subsequent visits in same cas€ .............0005. 
An extra charge may be discretionally made for medicine 
In visits to distant patients, for every mile beyond the 
PIACHUOGEY h CONE! 6 in 5 Gea dinleim wis ok mew hw om ao oes 25 
An extra charge may be discretionally made for travel- 
ling at night, or on account of the roads or inclem- 
ency of the weather. 
For vaccination under and over the route (distance 


BERESIT MA sie ihe a ook ee wore Rash ew eee i aa Ro nh 1.00 
For each additional person at the same time .......... 2D 
For an ordinary case of midwifery, including return visit 10.00 
For a complicated case of midwifery, an addition of .... 5.00 
For extracting placenta alone, inside of route ...... 5.00 


For extraordinary attendance to mother or child, the 
charge for attendance as in ordinary cases requiring 
medical treatment. 


For fteducing: TACGHES! ooo occ cw kw sm suse memwemewers 5.00 
FOr P60OCINE LKBHOBs co. cecmsceiusasesw oraeweaes 5.00 
For passing the Catheter, additional to visit ........... 1.00 
For puncturing the bladder .... 2.0... ese eece wees 25.00 
For removing stone from the bladder ............... 100.00 
For amipiitation. of leg Of @€fih. » casas eseeecccixeeeews 25.00 
For amputations of finger or t0e ........0e cece eeees 5.00 
Fort exticpation of Timnoed 3.41% 6o 66s we esaa cele asa ds 5.00 
DOU CELA 2.8 © ce 8 in to wie g ehh te we ieceoe be lars ... 25.00 
Pot ESepaaIG® vnc ie sy eines ei wre sew ererare wens 25.00 
For the operation. of Catarse s.csusn cee icaeeseewe ews 50.00 
For Aneurism of Subclavian, Carotid or Femoral Arteries 100.00 
For large Peritoneal Sections: «0.6.0. 0.0 wee wee ew ens 100.00 
POP ICRA. aw ews es eae new ese ee Pa ee Fe eee grew pers 25.00 
For Fistula Lachtymialis: a4 ss059 00 we eewswi sean nee cs 15.00 
For FAO oinsci acca ididen ww hee ¥Es bela a eee 20.00 
ROM PISA, (IO: Seesaw akew henna me nem bes 20.00 
For Vappine HytOele o5.0 texas eye oer enn ean enews 5.00 
Por radical core of Hydrocele wiciaccnveresavancases 20.00 
For "Tappirig: ABQOMIGR ..<ac.n xine 6 ow scent x rma ms ww ewe 5.00 


In all Surgical cases, the charge for subsequent attend- 
ance to be according to the time occupied and the 
trouble incurred. 

For post-Mortem examination by order of the Coroner .. 25.00 


For Post-Mortem examinations by private request .... 10.00 
For Professional Opinion in Courts of Justice or before 

am ollicial body «<«:s<swew eases memvw ee ww ano s 10.00 
For an examination of Lunatic ................005. 5.00 
For Venesection, additional to visits ................ 1.00 


to 


3.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 


10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
2.00 
50.00 
500.00 
100.00 
20.00 
40.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
500.00 
500.00 
100.00 
30.00 
50.00 
50.00 
20.00 
50.00 
20.00 


25.00 
10.00 


Exirachiin (elt, C060 ssc gswidve ves cteeeiascasurms 0 
For Tiech@otomy 2 ocss2viavaatsiaevacwewbanaakeas 25.00 
Vaginal examination in office Digital .............. 2.00 
Speculum Vaginal examination ..............-...-6- 3.00 
Hemorrhoids, Surgical treatment ................... 5.00 
All certificates of Life Insurance ......... itinsiqass wel 
Removing foreign bodies from eye, ear and nose .... 1.00 
SOOO, GH, vies wnitwsasiandadieritwsinmyees 5.00 
Paraphymosis, 

Removing foreign bodies from Esophagus ..... ee 5.00 
Gonorrhoea, cash, excl) CAS wi cscs ucseseuehenvannes 5.00 
SY ONELNS fa. 6-5 ssa avai ci on Grctek naf oman Benue aaa ela mts 5.00 
Attending paupers per visit, same as the regular charges. 
Special examination of Chest by Auscultation and Percus- 

SION, additional 10 ‘Vist siwi os ceswee ides sense: LAND 
Blistexing, additional (0: WISH ne < swe nircice nw ee ws 30 
Cippini, Sdditional 10 WISE ow. nis moi scan eee em 0 
For letter of advice or written opinion ............. 2.00 
Oiice ifistimction per AMOUM iei2s ces e ine ede ew sans 30.00 


It shall be considered, however, as unprofessional 
to diminish the standard fees except from motives 


of charity and benevolence. 


MEMBERS NAMES 


Wm. D. McWhorter, M.D. 
Frederick M. Brooks, M.D. 
Wh. Green, M.D. 

J. E. Warner, M.D. 

John T. Day, M.D. 

Wm. B. Day, M.D. 

C. H. Lambert, M.D. 
Alfred Leigh, M.D. 
Benjamin M. Collins, M.D. 


O. W. Budlong, M.D. 
French Lugenbeel, M.D. 


Robert L. Simpson, M.D. 


M. M. McLeod, M.D. 
T. M. Talbot, M.D. 

L. E. Gott, M.D. 

Geo. E. Fadeley, M.D. 
Geo. Haislipp, M.D. 
A. S. Tebbs, M.D. 
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50.00 


5.00 
20.00 
5.00 
3.00 


10.00 
25.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Historical Index 


This is a very small beginning by the Society of a program to collect and 
record place names of Fairfax County. As pointed out by The Virginia Histori- 
cal Society in its “An Occasional Bulletin 4:18 (April 1969)”: The task of 
compiling a dictionary of place names is far beyond the capabilities of any one 
person, or for that matter any organized group. We hope this small beginning 
will grow; that members of the Society will take part and contribute those 
names they know or are interested in; and that each yearbook will contain 
an even larger list. Mrs. Edith Moore Sprouse has done an excellent work 
in this field in her “Potomac Sampler, an historical index to the Mt. Vernon 
area, 1961.” We are in a position to save the history of our place names. Join 
us in this important work. Maybe some day we will publish a dictionary: who 
can tell! 


BAILEYS CROSS ROADS 


A country place for animal training and wintering quarters was needed 
in the Washington area, so on December 19, 1837 Hachaliah Bailey bought 
land in Fairfax County, Virginia, which also included acreage lying in Federal 
territory (Fx. Deed Book D-3, page 395). The land tract of over 500 acres 
surrounded the cressing of two important highways, Leesburg Turnpike, which 
extended from Alexandria to a northwestern mountain gap, and Columbia 
Turnpike, which had been constructed by the Federal government about 1809. 


From Globe Newspapers—Feb. 6, 1969—by Penny Whitley: “There’s a 
sucker born every minute” was the philosophy that guided Phineas T. Barnum 
of Barnum and Bailey Circus fame. He was the colorful “step right up, folks” 
showman, the guiding spirit behind the “Greatest Show on Earth.” But Hach- 
aliah Bailey is the man remembered as the “Father of the American Circus” and 
the man most admired by P. T. Barnum. 


(From Elephants and Quaker Guns—Jane Chapman Whitt. ) 


CAMERON RUN: forms a dividing line between Fairfax County and the 
City of Alexandria, being the present southern boundary of Alexandria. Named 
for Thomas the Sixth Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron in Scotland. 


FREEDOM HILL: The tract on which the first courthouse was built, and 
which came to be known as Freedom Hill, had been patented by John Colville 
on Nov. 6, 1740 and by him called Springfield. 


From Globe Newspapers, Jan. 30th, 1969. 


There lived nearby a family by the name of Carter who freed a negro 
woman for services rendered. She then with the aid of her twenty-five children 
bought her own husband. It is reported that this gave the name Freedom Hill 
to the original courthouse site. The Courthouse was moved to Alexandria in 
1752. 


From—tThe Historical Society of Fairfax County yearbook. 1956-57 
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GALLOWS ROAD: This road runs from Freedom Hill to Annandale. 
The first County Court House was at Freedom Hill. A gallows was constructed 
there. The Court House was moved to Alexandria in 1752, but the gallows 
at Freedom Hill continued in use. Condemned prisoners, so the story goes, 
were driven to the gallows over the road from Alexandria to Annandale and 
thence along a road, originally called Court House Road, but later known as 
Gallows Road because of its destination. 


HUNTING CREEK: Called in old deeds, Muscle or Indian Cabin Creek. 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington were granted from Lord Culpeper 5000 
acres of land on the Potomac River between Epsewassen and Hunting Creek. 
Here in 1696, Governor Berkeley built a fort to protect the settlers against 
the Indians whose hostility retarded the settlements in this region for many 
years. Chiefly through the efforts of Thomas Harrison, John Washington, and 
Thomas Pearson, the Indians were finally subdued and driven to the North, 
where they eventually became absorbed by the Ioquois of Pennsylvania. In 1732 
a man named John Colville owned land on the south side of Great Hunting 
Creek where he had a mill near what is now known as the “Cameron Run Cross- 
ing,’ which is at the head of the Creek where the old King’s Highway, coming 
into Alexandria, branches to the northwest, and passes on to the mountains 
of Loudoun and Fauquier. On the heights overlooking Hunting Creek, Bryan 
Lord Fairfax, who had previously lived in the upper part of Fairfax County 
at Ash Grove, bought land from Colville’s estate and built upon it his beautiful 
home at Mount Eagle, where he died in 1802. 


MOUNT EAGLE: Two miles southwest of Alexandria on a chain of hills 
which skirts the Potomac River stood the modest home of Bryan, the Eighth 
Lord Fairfax. Bryan, the Eighth Lord Fairfax, was the son of Colonel William 
and Deborah Fairfax of Belvoir. He was born at Belvoir in 1736. He was ten 
years old when young George Washington took up his temporary abode in the 
Fairfax home. Their friendship lasted over a period of 50 years. He did not 
seek public office but served as a Justice of the Magisterial Court of Fairfax 
County with such men as George Mason and George Washington. In the later 
years he was ordained a minister in the Episcopal Church and served as rector 
of Christ Church in Alexandria and at Falls Church from 1790 to 1792. In 
1759 he married Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Wilson Cary of Ceelys, Virginia, 
and had several children, the eldest of whom, Thomas, lived at Vaucluse, a few 
miles west of Alexandria (then, now in the City of Alexandria) inherited the 
title and became the Ninth Baron of the Fairfax line. Mount Eagle was burned 
in 1968 to make way for housing developments. 


POTOMAC: Captain John Smith’s map, the Indian place names of PATA- 
WOMECK and OZAIAWOMEN are shown on the approximate site of Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Alexandria, Virginia. Indian word meaning “Rivers of Swans.” 


ROBERTS ROAD: Formerly St. Rt. 653, now Roberts Road in Fairfax 


City. It appears on the “1879 Atlas.” George W. Roberts lived on this road 
at about the point, where Mr. and Mrs. C. Gunder Gilbertson now reside, and 
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undoubtedly gave it his name. An outlet at this location was mentioned as 
early as 1854 (V-3-261). In 1895 it was mentioned as “The County Road 
Known as Roberts Road” (V-5-128). 


SAGER AVENUE: A street in Fairfax City, named for the Sagar family. 
The name appears Sager and Sagar. The original spelling was Sagar. William 
Sagar, of the Town of Wheeler, County of Stauken, N.Y., acquired 303 acres 
between the Braddock Rd. and Little River Turnpike “adjoining Fairfax C.H.” 
in 1855. In 1865 William Sagar sold this land to his son, Andrew Jefferson 
Sagar, of the same place in N. Y. A. J. Sagar and his wife, Hannah, moved 
south. The land records disclose considerable activity over the next few years. 
Several deeds mention “Sagar’s private road” (U-4-285 in 1876), which may 
have become Sager Avenue we know today. The Jefferson Sagar house was 
subsequently acquired by the Barritt family. The old farm house, later called 
Hollyberry Hill was destroyed by fire in 1962. 


SCHUERMANN ROAD: Formerly St. Rt. 655, now Pickett Road in Fair- 
fax City. Named for the Schuermann family. Charles W. Schuermann came to 
Fairfax in 1866, bought 170 acres on Accotink R., 3 miles from Fairfax Court 
House (G-4-229). The road, which for years bore his name, was his entrance 
from the Fairfax-Falls Church Road, near Accotink R. It is reported that Mr. 
Schuermann was a German who taught music and dancing. The house is ob- 
viously well suited to these purposes. 


SCOTT’S RUN: Earliest discovered mention found in deed from “The Rt. 
Hon:ble Catherine Lady Fairfax Sole Proprietor of the Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia” to the Rev. Alexander Scott, dated 13 January 1716/7, for 946 acres 
“,.. Mear the head of, a run called by said Scott and others Scots Run.” This 
grant began near what is now Tyson’s Corner and extended to the Potomac 
River, following mainly the course of Scott’s Run. 


SHOOTER’S HILL: The highest point in Alexandria, and is occupied with 
the George Washington Masonic National Memorial. This was the site selected 
for the National Capitol by President Jefferson and President Madison and 
favored by President John Adams, and owned by General Washington, who 
for personal reasons opposed the selection. 


Benjamin Dulany, a wealthy gentleman of Maryland, born of Irish parent- 
age, was of the third generation in America, married a Miss French, a ward 
of Washington and lived at Rose Hill. They settled at Shooter’s Hill (Shuter’s 
Hill) overlooking Alexandria, where they reared a large family. “Ben Dulany” 
is often mentioned by General Washington in his diaries, and he was a fre- 
quent visitor to Mount Vernon. He maintained a well-appointed stable of 
fine-blooded horses. Shooter’s Hill was named for the famous London hill. 


SWINK’S MILL: James Welch obtained permission from the October 
Term, 1877 of the Fairfax County Court, to erect a mill on Scott’s Run at the 
point where it crossed the Leesburg-Georgetown Turnpike. The mill shortly 
thereafter became the property of Johanathan Magarity, whose daughter, Mrs. 
Keran Swink became the next owner (1891 “. . . the land on which the 
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ing to learn them to read and write.” (Minute Book of County Court 


1749-54, p. 88.) 


“On complaint of Ann Morrison, mother of James Leatherland, an infant 
under the age of Fifteen years, that the said James was forcibly taken from 
his house by a number of armed soldiers and prevailed on to list as a 
soldier. It is the opinion of this Court that he ought to be discharged, being 
under the age required by law.” (id. 1754-1756, page 204.) 


“The Rev. Bryan Fairfax came into court and made oath on the Holy 
Evangelist of Almighty God that as far as he knows or believes George 
William Fairfax, who lived the greatest part of his life in this state, was 
the son of William Fairfax, and eldest brother of Thomas Fairfax, who 
died without issue, being killed in a sea fight in the East Indies about the 
year 1745 and about the twentieth or twenty-first year of his age, and 
that their father, William, had no other son named George except George 
William Fairfax, who as heir at law of the said Thomas.” (id. 1791-1793, 
page unnumbered. ) 


In “Land Records of Long Standing” information is there for the in- 
dustrious genealogist: 


(Book 1742-70, p. 233). In the disposition of Thomas Graford the follow- 
ing appears: “William Thomas - - - son of Evan Thomas, decd. - - - (and) 
Rigby, who married Thomas’ widow, and all the family came to live (on 
Four Mile Run). Evan Thomas had devised (this) land to (his son) Wil- 
liam Thomas and - - - two daughters (who) married, one with Robert 
King and the other with Thomas Whitford - - -.” 


As illustrated by the following excerpts, court proceedings also give a broad 
view of the life and interests of the times: 


March 20, 1785— a suit by Samuel Bagley against Alexander Henderson 
for £ 500 for cutting and carrying away trees. 


June 23, 1749—Joshua Harp ordered to remain in custody of the Sheriff 
and give bond for £ 60 for harbouring and entertaining loose, idle and 
vagrant people. 


1749-1754 Order Book, p. 115: John Murray accused his master, Daniel 
French, of misusing him. French was ordered not to immoderately beat 
or ill use the said servant. 


1756-63 Order Book, p. 123: Thomas Clifford, alias Reston, was sum- 
moned to appear at the next term of court to give security for keeping 
his children from being burdensome to the Parish. 


Id. p. 227: John Listlin on being presented for being absent from Divine 
Service within the past two months at Truro Parish was ordered to pay 
5 shillings or 50 lbs. of tobacco. 
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Id. p. 352: George Johnston, Gent., an attorney, was fined £ 5 for saying 
that he had harder usage in this court than any other lawyer. Mr. Carlyle 
told him he had not. Mr. Johnston affirmed that he had, which the court 
thought was a reflection on the Court. 


Id. p. 813: All soldiers in His Majesties service paying ready money for 
liquor shall have one-fifth part deducted. And in dealing with innkeeper's 
prices, they were forbidden to charge unless they provided clean sheets. 


1772-74, p. 232: Whereas the smallpox is now in the neighborhood of 
Alexandria, John Carlyle, William Ramsey and Robert Adams, Gent., or any 
two of them are appointed to endeavor and to use such methods as they 
may think necessary to stop the progress of that distemper, and in case it 
should spread they have the power to grant licenses to innoculate agreeable 
to the Act of Assembly. 


Students of local history will find these County Records an endless source 
of original material. Members of my staff will always be ready and willing to 
offer you assistance. We hope to have available in the near future a room where 
the original sources can be examined. In time, perhaps, it will be available 
cn microfilm and facilities will be provided for making use of this valuable 
tool for research. 
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